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I. 

Ir was a hot, breathless, August day in New 
York. The hour was high noon. Yet, beneath 
that vertical sun, a blind beggar sat asking alms 
by the way-side. 

His worn dress, though scrupulously clean, 
betrayed the utmost poverty. His hand shook 
with palsy as he held forth his tattered straw 
hat for alms. On his bared head, bald on top, 
but with a few thin, grey hairs around the edges, 
the vertical sun poured down its fierce heat piti- 
lessly. Poor old man! 

Suddenly a splendid equipage drew up to the 
side-walk, and a portly, pompous man descended. 
Could the mendicant have seen that face, he 
would scarcely have ventured to solicit alms; 
and now, when he did, his extended hat was 
rudely rebuffed. 

“Get out of the way, get out of the way, 
where’s the police, I wonder,” cried the million- 
aire, in a quick, testy voice, rudely pushing the 
old mendicant aside. 

An officer, who happened to be within hearing, 
stepped immediately up, and was obsequiousness 
itself. He shook the beggar roughly. 

“Come, be moving,” he said. And observing 
that the old man hesitated, but whether from 
weakness, or to arouse pity he did not stop to 
inquire, he gave him a push, adding, ‘‘off with 
you at once!” 

The aged mendicant resisted no longer. Feel- 
ing his way with his stick, he arose, and was soon 
lost to sight in the hurrying crowds, which even 
on that summer day, poured ceaselessly along the 
streets. 

But, as he went, though his tongue was silent, 
his heart was not. He thought of his early life, 
when, in a distant land, he had been prosperous 
and happy: his hearth shared by a sympathizing 
wife, his board surrounded by lovely children. 
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Then he recalled the misfortunes which had 
driven him, in his old age, into exile; the fever 
ship where his remaining grand-children had 
died; and the first day of utter beggary, type 
of many a day since when he had landed ona 
foreign shore. As these things rose before him, 
he groaned, ‘‘how long, oh! Lord, how long.” 


II. 


JosTLED, and often almost overthrown, the 
mendicant had nevertheless succeeded, at last, 
in advancing several squares. He had now 
reached a point where it became necessary to 
cross Broadway. For some time he hesitated, 
the ceaseless roll of vehicles disheartening him; 
but finally there was a lull, during which he 
thought he might venture. 

He had achieved about half the distance, when 
a pair of proud, high stepping horses approached 
at a rapid rate. The liveried coachman, per- 
ceiving the beggar, drew partially in. But his 
imperious master, always impatient of delay, at 
this angrily spoke up. 

“Drive on, drive on,” he cried, sharply. 
‘‘What business has the old rascal to be'in the 
way. He’ll jump quick enough when he hears 
you on top of him.” 

He did jump quick enough too: but it was the 
wrong way. Catching the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs, he had turned his sightless eyes toward 
them; and then, for the first time, the coachman 
saw he was blind. To pull up again was the 
work of a moment, even though the servant knew 
he was disobeying orders. But it was too late. 
The mendicant, losing his presence of mind, had 
sprung the wrong way; had fallen under the 
horses’ feet; and was run bodily over before the 
impetus of the carriage could be stopped. 

He was not killed instantly. He had a recol- 
lection of being picked up, of hearing a crowd 
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around him, and of recognizing the voice of the 


- rich man whom he had vainly implored for alms 


an hour before. ‘‘Humph,” that voice had said, 
‘she seems done for. A doctor would do no good. 
Some of you carry him to the hospital, and say 
that Alderman Brown sent him there.” 

Then the sound of carriage wheels rolling off, 
and of those proud horses, mixed itself with the 
murmured voices of the crowd, until all became 
@ vague dream. When the mendicant was lifted 
on a rude, temporary litter, he was seen to be 
totally insensible. When his bearers stopped at 
the hospital he was discovered to be dead. 


II!. 


Tue next day was Sunday. The rich man, 
the pompous official, had quite forgotten the 
incident of the preceding morning. 

At ten o’clock his sumptuous equipage was 
at the door. For he respected the decencies 
of society, and went duly to church, his richly 
cushioned pew being in a fashionable, up-town, 
Gothic edifice. And while he lolled back in 
his corner, calculating the chances of a rise in 
stocks, or speculating on the complexion of poli- 





tical parties, his liveried servant waited outside, 
with his coach and horses, that all might know 
how exemplary a Christian Alderman Brown 
was. 

Punctually, at five minutes past ten, the rich 
man entered his carriage, which immediately 
moved off, the horses stepping stately, but with 
some restraint, as become the day. 

Presently a plain, hearse, containing a coffin 
of the commonest description, and without a 
solitary follower, crossed from a bye-street; and 
the coachman was compelled, for a moment, to 
draw in that it might pass. It was the poor- 
house hearse. Need we say who was in that 
coffin. And thus, for the third and last time, 
the millionaire and mendicant met. 

Did we say for the last time? We recall the 
word. There is yet another meeting in store 
for them. But a great gulf will roll between 
the beggar in Abraham’s bosom, and the extor- 
tioner, nay! murderer afar off. 

For the Dives of the parable was not the last 
of his kind. Many a Lazarus still lies at rich 
men’s gates, denied even the crumbs they seek, 
and with only dogs to lick their sores. 
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I cannor play, or sing to-day, 
My heart is lone and sad, 

I wander round, and list the sound 
Of minstrels free and glad. 

’Tis plain to see none care for me, 
Or speak in tender tone; 

“While they are gay, from day to day, 
I sit and weep alone. 

Oh! how can they be always gay 
When weeps the orphan Dane? 

I ask them oft, in accents soft, 
Yet ask them all in vain. 

I will not chide, tho’ they deride 
The poor lone orphan boy, 

For little they know of his heavy woe, 
Or the lightness of his joy. 


I cannot play, or sing to-day, 
As I was wont to do, 
Ere I left my home and hither came 
From o’er the ocean blue: 
Then I was free as the boundless sea, 
With a heart untouched by grief, 
For. if it came, ’twas all the same, 
It found a sweet relief. 


In those happy days, my gentle lays 
To loving friends were sung— 
In halls of pride, by beauty’s side, 
My tuneful harp [ strung; 
So kind they seemed, I never dreamed 
That false they ere could be— 
Since wealth has flown, they cold have grown, 
And do not notice me. 


I cannot play, or sing to-day— 
My heart is filled with pain, 

For memory brings, on noiseless wings, 
The past to life again. 

Ere my parents died, and fortune’s tide 
Swept all my wealth away, 

I ever mingled, and ne’er was singled 
From out the rich and gay: 

But now they’re gone, and I’m left alone 
Without one hope of joy, 

For no one cares how poorly fares 
The Orphan Minstrel Boy. 

An exile am I ’neath a foreign sky— 
From my Danish home I’m driven, 

And the only joy for the orphan boy, 





Is the hope of a home in Heaven. 
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“Poor lady! She seems to grow weaker and 
thinner and paler every day,” said old Bertha 
Esling, as she entered the sitting-room of Mrs. 
Clinton’s cottage, after an afternoon’s light and 
pleasant labor in the garden, the result of which 
had been the garnering of a basket full of ripe, 
red currants. The words, though spoken to her- 
self, were uttered aloud, and quite forgetful of 
her mistress’ presence, Bertha took a seat near 
a small table, and for some moments rested her 
head musingly against the snowy white-washed 
wall of the apartment. 

It was a strange and new sight to see Bertha 
Esling idle even for a moment—to behold the 
hands whose tireless activity had long been a 
proverb, now lying listlessly in her lap, and the 
busy, bustling mind whose favorite axiom was, 
“take care of the minutes and the hours will 
take care of themselves,” now totally unmindful 
of the flight of time, and the numberless house- 
hold duties yet to be performed ere the shadows 
of night closed in. 

At any other period, this sudden dreaminess 
on the part of her old nurse and servant might 
have called a smile to the face of Mrs. Clinton, 
who, seated by her work-stand, gazed silently 
upon the unusually gloomy countenance of 
Bertha. But not the slightest semblance of a 
smile now played about the lady’s mouth, and 
her eyes slowly filled with tears, which she 
strove, though vainly, to force back. At length, 
with an effort, she broke the silence. 

“Does Mrs. Rosenburg seem any worse to- 
day, Bertha?” was her query, in a voice that 
slightly trembled. 

Bertha started, as if for the first time con- 
scious of Mrs. Clinton’s close proximity—then 
with a deep-drawn sigh, and an ominous shake 
of the head, she replied, ‘‘ah, yes, ma’am—the 
poor thing can’t last long, depend upon it. She 
has been walking in the garden with her little 
girl for near an hour this afternoon—and I 
watching her all the while—and her step is so 
feeble! more than once she was obliged, as from 
weakness, to rest upon the grass beneath the 
shade of the old cherry tree, and then as she 
turned her face toward me, I saw that it was 
very white—paler even than I had ever seen it 
before. And then, too, there’s a bright red spot 





upon her cheek, which will tell its own tale ere 
long.” 

Mrs. Clinton’s countenance increased in sad- 
ness of expression, but without observing it, 
after a brief pause Bertha continued— 

‘“‘And there’s that girl, Katrine, who came 
with Mrs. Rosenburg from Germany—I’m sure 
she doesn’t half do her duty by the poor lady. 
Why, every spare minute she can get, away she 
tramps to the village to gossip among folks that 
haven’t anything better to do than to listen to 
her nonsense! Just so it has been with her 
to-day. Instead of staying at home to mind her 
own business and wait upon her mistress, who 
its quite certain wont trouble her long, she’s 
gone off on one of her customary frolics, and 
there’s no knowing when she’ll get back again.” 

“IT should suppose,” remarked Mrs. Clinton, 
‘‘that such conduct on the part of Katrine would 
oblige Mrs. Rosenburg, however unwilling she 
$ might be, to discharge her.” 

‘‘ Ah, ma’am, but that she will never do, and 
Katrine knows it well,” rejoined Bertha, ‘she 
knows that Mrs. Rosenburg has a perfect repug- 
nance to strangers, and that rather than part 
with her she will put up with all sorts of tan- 
trums. Shame on the creature! to take advan- 
tage of a drooping, delicate lady like that—whom 
she ought to love and do everything in her power 
to serve.” 

‘‘Why, Bertha!” exclaimed Mrs. Clinton, and 
a partial smile for an instant wreathed her lip, 
*¢this is the first time I have ever known you to 
trouble your brain about any of our neighbors, I 
am really inclined to be jealous of the place Mrs. 
Rosenburg occupies in your thoughts.” 

**No—that you’re not, Miss Amy, “for by this 
latter name—which Mrs. Clinton had received 
jn infancy, when Bertha, then a comely young 
woman, had held her in her arms at the baptismal 
font—the old nurse now continued to address her 
mistress, ‘‘that you’re not—for you know that 
your own kind heart feels as deeply for the lady 
as mine does. Ah! Miss Amy, dear, if you could 
only manage to become acquainted with Mrs. 
Rosenburg—I am quite sure it would do her a 
world of good, for she must be very lonely with 
no one for company but that little child, and 
with the thought always before her that her 
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death-bed may be surrounded by neither friends 
nor kindred.” 

*¢ But you know, Bertha,” replied Mrs. Clinton, 
in a tone of sadness, ‘‘it is quite impossible that 
I should again seek her friendship. Have I not 
already shown her every neighborly courtesy 
in my power, and have not all my endeavors to 
gain her acquaintance failed? Surely, being 
well aware of all this, you cannot imagine that 
I would intrude where my presence is not de- 
sired?” 

«And you are right, Miss Amy, as you always 
are. But I cannot help thinking that if she knew 
you she would be glad to have suchafriend. To 
be sure when I carried the grapes you sent her 
she did thank me with a cold and stately air; 
and when I gave your message that you would 
be happy to have her call upon you, she never 
even said that she would do so, or expressed a 
wish that you would break the ice. But I am 
convinced now that she had her own reasons for 
acting as she did, and that she very unjustly re- 
gards you, Miss Amy, as one of those who would 
become intimate with her merely for the sake of 
prying into her former history. But bless me! 
there’s five o’clock striking, and I’ve got supper 
to get ready, and the kitchen to scrub, and the 
currants to stew for the jelly to-morrow—and 
ever so much more to do before bed time.” And 
with her mind recalled at once to a sense of the 
awful responsibilities resting upon it, without 
farther parley Bertha hastened away to the ful- 
filment of her tasks. 

For half an hour afterward, Mrs. Clinton re- 
mained sitting where Bertha had left her, ab- 
sorbed in deep and earnest meditation. All her 
womanly sympathies were strongly enlisted for 
the lonely invalid neighbor who was the subject 
of the foregoing conversation; for the sorrowing 
and desolate her heart ever throbbed with com- 
passion, for her own spirit had been no stranger 
to heart anguish—and who so well fitted to sym- 
pathize with earth’s afflicted, as the one who has 
known and felt the burden of similar griefs? 

But a short time before Mrs. Clinton had 
moved as a brilliant luminary in the gay circles 
of fashion. She was the daughter of an opulent 
merchant, and her early years had passed in the 
full enjoyment of all the luxuries that wealth 
could procure, or refinement crave. Beautiful 
was Amy Welden in the first bloom of woman- 
hood, and her’s was loveliness of person united 
to that of a superior and highly cultivated mind. 
When in her twentieth year she became the wife 
of one whose fortune enabled her still to continue 
the star of those circles she had all her life been 
accustomed to frequent, and whose kindred mind 
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was well fitted to appreciate the treasure he had 
gained—the world loudly applauded her choice, 
and the young wife resigned herself to those 
bright, sweet visions of a cloudless future. Three 
years passed away with scarcely a shadow to 
darken their horizon, when, by a single cruel 
blow, the hitherto happy wife and affectionate 
daughter found herself a widow and an orphan. 
A few months previous Mr. Clinton had engaged 
largely in speculation, and imagining from pre- 
vious experiments that the present ones must 
likewise prove successful, his father-in-law was 
induced to endorse notes for him to the amount 
of nearly all that he possessed. The unexpected 
and complete failure of these schemes, with their 
attendant visions of utter ruin to both himself 
and the husband of his only child, came with 
overwhelming force upon the proud spirit of Mr. 
Welden. From the moment that the intelligence 
reached him he sank into a stupor, from which 
all efforts to rouse him were ineffectual; and 
three days afterward he breathed his last, in- 
sensible to the wild grief of his daughter and her 
broken entreaties for one word of blessing from 
his lips. Immediately after the burial of Mr. 
Welden, the changes that had taken place became 
apparent to the eyes of the whole world. His 
dwelling and effects were sold that creditors 
might receive their due, and the splendid, taste- 
ful mansion, where she had resided since her 
marriage, was no longer the abode of Mrs. Clin- 
ton—but to a secluded cottage in the outskirts 
of the city the once wealthy merchant and his 
gentle-hearted wife, removed. Had the flight of 
fortune been her only motive for repining, Mrs. 
Clinton could have borne the trial bravely; but 
the loss of her beloved father had wrung her soul 
with the bitterest anguish, and added to this she 
had soon another cause for grief. Beneath the 
combined weight of agony at the sudden pros- 
tration of his worldly hopes, and remorse at the 
death of his father-in-law, of whom he almost 
ed to ider himself as the murderer, Mr. 
Clinton’s spirits daily drooped—and scarcely had 
they become settled in their new abode when 4 
fever seized his brain, and in a few days death 
put an end to his mental and bodily sufferings. 
And the young and still beautiful Mrs. Clinton 
was now alone—the world looked coldly upon her 
when she no longer ministered to its brilliancies, 
and none cared for, or pitied her sorrows, save 
her old nurse, Bertha, who still clung to her 
midst all the darkness by which she was sur- 
rounded. Bowed to the earth as she already was 
with sorrow, the strange indifference of those 
whom she had always regarded as friends, stung 
the sensitive heart of Mrs. Clinton still more 
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deeply, and it became her earnest wish that she 
could retire to some small village, where she 
might ever be secure from meetings with those 
who in the time of adversity had deserted her; 
and she feit also that her wounded spirit needed 
the consolations of solitude. After an examina- 
tion into her husband’s affairs, it was found that 
from the wreck of his fortunes there was still 
preserved a small cottage near the distant village 
of Cedarville, and Providence having thus, as it 
were, placed in her grasp the means of gratifying 
her desires, Mrs. Clinton instantly prepared for a 
removal from the city of her birth. The cottage 
which was henceforth to be her home, was dimi- 
nutive in size, but large enough for comfort and 
convenience. It was pleasantly located, with a 
garden abundant in fruit trees and adorned with 
shrubbery—being situated about a quarter of a 
mile from the village itself. Here, at the time 
when my story begins, Mrs. Clinton had resided 
for nearly three years, during which period she 
had found it requisite to employ her needle con- 
stantly, as the only means of providing her little 
domicil with necessaries. The good people of 
Cedarville were ever glad to avail themselves of 
the assistance of so proficient a seamstress, and 
she had continually on hand as much work as 
she could conveniently accomplish. Bertha was 
her only attendant, and a more useful, provident, 
and thoughtful one she could nowhere have 
selected—for she was devotedly attached to her 
mistress, and did everything in her power to 
serve her. 

Though often urged to mingle with the society 
of the village, Mrs. Clinton restricted her inter- 
course with it as far as civility, and the pur- 
suance of her daily occupation would admit. 
For but one of her neighbors had she ever evinced 
the least interest, and that neighbor was Mrs. 
Rosenburg, who for about six months had occu- 
pied the next cottage, the garden of which ad- 
joined her own. The history of this lady had 
long been a matter of conjecture and curiosity 
among the inhabitants of Cedarville, for none 
knew whence she came, nor what were her means 
of support. She persisted in secluding herself 
entirely, never walked farther than the limits of 
her garden, and her sole associate was her child, 
a lovely little girl of three years old. During 
her frequent visits to the village, where she daily 
went to procure stores, Katrine, the servant of 
Mrs. Rosenburg, constantly underwent a system 
of quizzing as to the mystery which seemed to 
envelope her mistress. But either she knew 


nothing of Mrs. Rosenburg’s former life, except 
that she was from Germany, and had lost her 
husband very recently, or was wise enough to 








feign ignorance upon the subject, for from 
Katrine nothing farther could be elicited. The 
appearance of Mrs. Rosenburg had, as we have 
said before, deeply interested Mrs. Clinton. The 
lady had evidently once possessed striking beauty, 
but her face was now very pale, and it ever wore 
a shade of melancholy, and seldom beamed with 
a smile, save when the little girl came bounding 
to her parent’s side, and then the mother would 
stoop to meet her caresses and return them with 
an impassioned warmth, that betrayed the exist- 
ence of a tender and loving spirit. At first Mrs. 
Rosenburg’s peculiar gracefulness and dignity 
of mien, attracted Mrs. Clinton’s attention, for 
her neighbor certainly could boast that nobleness 
of carriage, which a queen might envy. The 
little one also, the beautiful and fairy-like little 
Mina, as she was called, soon won her notice, 
for Mrs. Clinton was extravagantly fond of chil- 
dren, and she resolved to become acquainted 
with both mother and child. The resolution was 
put in force, but as the reader may have gathered 
from Bertha’s conservation, it was a total failure. 
Still despite the apparent hauteur of the stranger 
lady, and the repulse which her kind efforts met 
with, Mrs. Clinton’s interest in Mrs. Rosenburg 
decreased not, for she felt, that it doubtless 
arose from motives such as the old nurse assigned. 
Day by day she still watched her neighbor, and 
as the weeks passed on, her increasing melan- 
choly and apparent bodily weakness, the nature 
of which plainly betrayed itself in the painful 
hollow cough, that frequently racked her delicate 
frame, continued more than ever to call forth 
the sympathy and interest of Mrs. Clinton. 

But Mrs. Rosenburg seemed perfectly indif- 
ferent to the circumstance, that she possessed 
so near a neighbor, and indeed quite averse to 
having the fact placed before her view. Her little 
girl appeared to be more sociably inclined, for 
one day she crept slily through an aperture in 
the fence, that divided the two gardens, and 
softly approaching Mrs. Clinton, who was busy 
weeding a flower-bed, the little creature cast a 
shower of rose-buds in her lap, and then clapping 
her tiny little hands gleefully, while a sweet, 
ringing laugh burst from her lips, she bounded 
playfully and hastily away. This occurred but 
once, however. No effort at acquaintanceship 
was ever again manifested on the part of the 
child, which was as a matter of course attributed 
to the mother’s counsel and influence. 

Upon the day on which my story commences, 
Mrs. Clinton’s revery was at last interrupted in 
a very extraordinary and unexpected manner. 
She was startled from her musings by a succes- 
sion of shrieks, as of some child in the most 
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poignant distress. Her first thought was for her 
little neighbor, Mina Rosenburg, and hastening 
to the door of her dwelling, she looked anxiously 
forth in the direction whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. Upon the grassy sod beneath the same 
cherry tree before alluded to by Bertha Esling, 
she now beheld Mrs. Rosenburg lying prostrate 
and apparently bereft of consciousness. The 
little Mina knelt by her side, weeping and wring- 
ing her hands, and from time to time giving 
utterance to those wild, piercing cries of an- 
guish! Fearful lest the lady might be dying, 
and knowing that she was alone, Mrs. Clinton 
resolved to throw aside all prudential considera- 
tions and hasten to her aid. The next moment 
she stood beside Mrs. Rosenburg, endeavoring to 
soothe the child, and using every means in her 
power to restore the mother, who, she saw at a 
glance, had only fainted. Bertha, who had by 
this time discovered her mistress’ absence from 
home, now came to her assistance, and the two 
managed to convey Mrs. Rosenburg into the cot- 
tage, where, after gently placing her upon a 
couch, Mrs. Clinton sent Bertha back again to 
her household duties, thinking it best to await by 
herself her neighbor’s return to reason. Those 
earnest endeavors for her revival at length suc- 
ceeded—and when little Mina saw the color 
slowly ebbing back to her mother’s cheek, and 
heard the first faint sigh of returning conscious- 
ness, she cast her arms lovingly and thankfully 
around her new friend, overwheiming her with 
kisses and child-like exclamations of gratitude. 

At first Mrs. Rosenburg seemed scarcely to 
comprehend her situation, but when she saw a 
stranger bending anxiously over her couch, the 
memory of her sudden illness flashed across her 
brain, and turning her face from the inquiring 
gaze, that rested upon it, in a feeble voice she 
called for Katrine. 

“Katrine gone, Mamma,” lisped Mina, in 
broken accents, raising herself on tiptoe to im- 
print a kiss upon the transparent hand of her 
parent, “but good lady—dear lady came to 
see My Mamma.” 

It was an awkward moment for Mrs. Clinton, 
for she understood that simple, childish appeal 
to the invalid. Feeling that it was perhaps 
necessary to say something to justify her intru- 
sion, in as few words as possible she related all 
that had passed, and at the conclusion she said, 
‘‘your servant is still absent, madam, but as I 
know you to be averse to the society of strangers, 
if you think, that you can do without farther 
assistance, I will now leave you.” 

Mrs. Rosenburg had listened attentively while 
she uttered these words, with her dark and 
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strangely brilliant eyes riveted full upon the 
face of the speaker; and as Mrs. Clinton ceased, 
and turned to depart, she caught her hand, and 
pressing it to her lips, murmured, ‘do not go— 
stay with me!” 

Surprised and affected, Mrs. Clinton again 
took a seat by the bedside. ‘Believe me, lady,” 
she said soothingly, “‘I would gladly be your 
friend, while, at the same time, I know and ap- 
preciate your motives, in so long declining my 
proffered friendship——” 

‘‘Forgive me,” interrupted her companion, 
feebly, ‘‘I now feel, that I have deeply injured | 
you. When I first came to this village, I learned 
that there were many, who would fain have 
become acquainted with me, for the sole purpose 
of gleaning the history of my early days, and I 
wrongfully ranked you in that class. But never 
till to-day have I looked into your countenance, 
and I am now convinced that beneath that frank 
and noble exterior could not possibly lurk aught 
of those meannesses, whose atmosphere I have 
so dreaded. Often and eargerly have I longed 
for one true friend—and you—oh! tell me, will 
you indeed supply that longing?” 

When Bertha Esling again entered Mrs. Rosen- 
burg’s cottage, to call her mistress to supper, 
she was somewhat surprised to find the invalid 
seated in an easy-chair, her hand resting affec- 
tionately in that of Mrs. Clinton, with whom she 
was conversing with ease and earnestness, while 
upon a low cushion at their feet sat little Mina. 

During the brief period they had been together, 
each had completely won the confidence of the 
other, and when Mrs. Clinton related the tale of 
her trials, the tears of her companion flowed 
freely at the recital, while in return she gave 
her own sad history, of which it is here neces- 
sary to insert but a brief sketch. 

Mrs. Rosenburg was the only daughter of the 
rich and influential Count Von Eigenheim, whose 
extensive possessions lay in the flourishing town 
of W. ,inGermany. Her father died when she 
was little more than twelve years old, and his 
title and vast estates being without reserve in- 
herited by his son, his daughter was left depend- 
ant entirely upon the kindness of her brother. 
At the time of his parents’ death, Karl Von Eigen- 
heim had entered his twenty-fifth year, and he 
was in every respect the opposite of his generous 
and noble-hearted father. Sordid, avaricious, 
and narrow-minded in the extreme, he seemed 
never to have experienced the feelings and im- 
pulses of youth. From earliest childhood he had 
evinced a passion for hoarding; gold was his 
idol, and to attain it he would have made any 
sacrifice that the world could justify. And to 
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such a spirit was entrusted the guardianship of 
# young and beautiful sister! 

Clemence Von Eigenheim grew up and became 
a lovely and loveable being. Her brother ever 
appeared to regard her with fondness, and he 
certainly was proud of her dazzling beauty—but 
alas! his love for her was only similar to that of 
a merchant for the goods contained in his ware- 
house; for while Count Von Eigenheim gazed 
with delight upon the glowing loveliness of Cle- 
mence, his thoughts ever reverted to the price 
which that beauty would bring, and he would 
exult over anticipations of the time, when he 
should be relieved of the burden of his sister's 
support, and when that sister should be led from 
her ancestral halls as the bride of him who 
could deck her brow with the rarest and most 
costly jewels. Clemence knew not of the projects 
that thronged her brother’s mind—and society 
had not been adorned by her bright presence 
more than three months, ere her heart was given 
to one fully capable of valuing the gift. But 
alas! Gustorf Rosenburg had little wealth of his 
own to offer her, save the wild, true love with 
which he regarded her. A small estate was all 
that he possessed, and yet Clemence was per- 
fectly willing to resign all worldly honors, and 
live in obscurity with the one her heart had 
chosen. When the first intelligence of her en- 
gagement reached him, Count Von Eigenheim 
became perfectly furious. He caused his sister 
to be locked within her own chamber, and de- 
claring his intention of never giving his consent 
to her union with the one she Joved, he bade her 
prepare, within a week to marry the Baron 
Steinwald, a man old enough to have been her 
father, but whose riches, in Karl Von Eigen- 
heim’s opinion, compensated for his defects. 
The result was, as might be expected. Clemence 
eloped with Gustorf Rosenburg; and to escape } 
the wrath of her brother, which they both felt 
might, at the first opportunity, be visited upon 
them, Rosenburg sold his little property, and 
emigrated to the United States, where, in one of 
the principal cities, he engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. For several years they lived very 
happily, but misfortunes at last overtook them. 
Rosenburg was seized with a lingering fever, 
which terminated in consumption, and he died, 
leaving his wife and child to struggle through 
the world, alone and unprotected, and devoid of 
the means of maintenance. The death of her 
husband gave a shock to both the health and the 
spirits of Mrs. Rosenburg, from which she felt 
that she should never again fully recover. Her 
only wish was now for retirement, so she chose 





& residence in the secluded village of Cedarville, 
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while by the sale of some valuable jewels, which 
had been left her by her mother, she found her- 
self in posssession of a sum sufficient for her 
support for several months. She knew that she 
had not long to live—that the same disease, which 
carried her husband to the grave, was now gnaw- 
ing also at her vitals: and though she feared not 
death, the thought that, at her decease, her little 
one would be left dependant upon the charity of 
a cold and heartless world, made her still cling 
eagerly to life. 

From the day on which she received Mrs. 
Clinton as her friend, Mrs. Rosenburg grew 
rapidly worse, and when at last she consented to 
the entreaties of the former, that a physician 
should be called in, his instant decision that, 
ere another month, earth would no longer be her 
abode, threw her into a state of the deepest dis- 
tress, for she could not bear the thought of leav- 
ing her darling child with none to watch over 
and care for her. But He who “‘tempereth the 
wind to the shorn lamb,” and who is the never- 
failing friend of the widow and the father of the 
fatherless, had in the time of need raised up an 
earthly protector for the little Mina. In that 
hour of anguish, when the first prediction of her 
early doom reached the ear of Mrs. Rosenburg, 
a soft hand tenderly and sympathizingly clasped 
her’s, and she heard a sweet voice say, ‘‘you 
must give your little one to me. I love her as 
my own already, and will gladly still love and 
watch over her, when her parent is no more.” 

A gleam of indescribable joy lit up the coun- 
tenance of the mogher, as she listened to those 
soothing sentences, and gratefully pressing the 
hand of Mrs. Clinton, she replied, ‘‘words may 
not tell, dear friend, how deeply 1 thank you for 
that blessed promise. With the assurance of a 
protection for my child, when I am gone, I am 
now ready and willing to die whenever my Maker 
shall see fit to summon me.” 

That summons came ere the month had quite 
drawn to a close. For a week preceding the 
death of Mrg. Rosenburg, there were constantly 
intervals when her mind wandered, and then 
her wild fancy revelled amid the scenery of her 
far-distant fatherland. Once more she would 
seem to roam her ancestral halls, a frolicsome, 
thoughtless child, the pet and pride of all; then 
reverting to the history of her early and con- 
demned love, she would allude pathetically to 
the hour of her departure from her native land— 
to the time when she had looked her last upon 
the gréy massive walls and moss-grown turrets 
of Eigenheim Castle, the home of her joyous 
childhood. And tears were in the eyes of all 
that listened, as they contrasted her early hours 
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with those she had latterly passed, while as they 
thought of the period, when, surrounded by 
worldly grandeur, she had willingly forsaken it 
to share the humble fortunes of Gustorf Rosen- 
burg, their hearts were filled with admiration of 


~ 


that nobleness of soul which led the sufferer to 
set aside the temptations of wealth, and to look 
with coldness upon the glitter and pomp that 
might still have been her’s. 
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Ir was the holy vesper-hour, in the glowing Summer 
time, 

And the Sabbath bells were tolling with a soft 
melodious chime ; 


All around there dwelt a quiet, and a calmness in }” 


the heart, 

And the joys of untold pleasure, which the smiles of 
home impart; 

While the cottagers were gathering from near and 
far away, 

To the Word of Life to listen, and to their God to pray. 


Through the whispering trees of linden, stole the 
South winds soften’d breath, 

And crept gently in the chamber, where lurked the 
angel Death ; 

Perfume sweet of wildwood flowers was borne upon ; 
the air— 

Incense for the young and gifted, and the beautiful 
and fair, 

Who were daily, hourly fading—passing from this 
weary strife 

To the blissful joys of Eden, and a blest, eternal life. 


There aside the open window, a lovely being lay, 

Who was watching the departure of the golden orb 
of day, 

And as the last ray faded from her’ fond, enraptured 
sight, 

And the first eve-stars were glist’ning on the ebon 
walls of night, j 

Here hope of life grew fainter, and her voice grew 
low and weak; 

Yet to her drooping mother, thus, at last, she strove 
to speak ; 


“It was a weary watch, mother, I kept alone last 
night, 
When star-gems gleam’d from off Night’s brow with 
_ pure and radiant light; 
The ‘milky way’ was brighter than I’d ever seen 


before, 
Dimming the light of the fire-flies as they danced 
along the shore. * 


“ And long, awake, I counted all the passing, restless 
hours, 

Then, watching, wreathed the starry-gems into bright 

and pretty flow’rs— 





A wreath of stars I twined for you, tho’ you cannot 
have it now— 

When you shall meet me far above, ’twill crown 
your loving brow. 


“And then I saw an angel come, down from the 
azure skies, 

Come near and sit beside me, gazing deep into mine 
eyes— 

He caught me by the hand, bade me not to fear, and 
smil’d— 

And stooping low he kissed me—sweetly kissed your 
darling child. 


“ And then he spoke so kindly of those golden climes 
away, 

Where darkness never cometh, but ’tis all one 
glorious day; 

And beseechingly he asked me, if I would not like 
to go 

With him unto his angel-home, and see its sunny 
glow. 


“Oh, sister, come!’ the angel said, ‘and go with me 
away, 

And you shall have a crown to wear, a golden harp 
to play; 

You, too, shall have the prettiest flow’rs that in those 
climes are found, 

For I shall search the fields of gold, and vallies fair 
around, 


“¢Then come and go along with me—be always by 
my side, 

And I shall call you, sister dear, my lovely angel- 
bride! 

Oh! we shall live so pleasantly within our Heaven 
home, 

And sing God’s praise forevermore—now, sister, 
won’t you come?’ 


“Thus spake the angel, mother dear, and kissed 
again my brow, 

But I told him he again must come, that I could not 
leave you now, 

For you would sadly wonder where your wayward 
child had gone; 

And so he went away again, and I was left alone; 
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“He said that he once more would come, and that 
to-morrow’s eve, 

For he knew that if I left you then, your darling 
heart would grieve— 

And so he’s coming, mother dear, to-night, I know 
to-night, 

To take me far away with him up to his home of 
light. 


“You must not weep when I shall go unto the great 
afar, 

Up with the holy angel in his brilliant, glowing car— 

Then I shall be an angel, too, but oh, you must not 
grieve, 

For I will come and visit you each holy Sabbath eve. 


“Then who but father shall I see, dear sister Ellen, 
too, 

And little Charlie, mother dear, all in yon Heav’n— 
save you; 

But you’ll not tarry, mother dear, on weary earth 
too long, 

And by and by you’ll sing with me the great eternal 
song. 


“Oh, mother dear, I’m going—life is ebbing quick 
and fast, 





And I know that I must leave you, far I feel I’m 
near my last; 

Oh! I see the angel coming—he is on the other side— 

He’s here to take me, mother dear, and claim me 
for his bride. 


“@ood-bye, my darling mother dear, good-bye—I’m 
going now, 

For earth is growing dim and faint—the cold sweat’s 
on my brow; 

Good-bye, good-bye, dear mother, God will love you 
when I’m gone; 

Down upon me light is gleaming, and I see the Holy 
One!” 


Sadly gazed the stricken mother on her dying, 
cherish’d one— 

Yet still on that Arm she trusted whom she’d “fixed 
her hopes upon” — 

Calmly watched the lonely mother, tho’ with tearful, 
heavy eyes, 

As the spirit of her darling left the body for the 
skies— 

Tho’ the brow and lips were livid, she yet seemed 
as if she smiled, 

And the mother knew her daughter was now an 
ANGEL-CHILD! 
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“Wuat ho! Bring forth the choicest wines, 
The richest goblets rare, 

The King himself will sup to-night 
In richest regal fare. 


“Bring forth those vessels that my sires 
Took from the Temple’s shrine; 

In them my thousand lords must drink 
The sparkling, flowing wine. 


“We'll drink and praise the gods of gold, 
Of silver, brass, and stone, 

We’ll drink to all these gods to-night, 
No other gods we’ll own.” 


But lo! the mighty “King of Kings,” 
Has traced thy doom and fall, 

Thy fate in fiery letters gleams 
Upon your palace wall. 


“What ho! come forth my wise men, 
On ye I now must call— 

Come! solve this strange enigma 
Upon my banquet wall!” 


The trembling monarch quakes in fear, 
He views the mystic hand 

No gods of silver, or of gold, 

Those fingers can command, 








Come forth, ye wise astrologers, 
Appease this wild appall, 

I shudder as those fingers write 
Upon my palace wall.” 


Vain man! no power on all the earth © 
On whom ye now would call, 

Can ever solve those glittering words 
Upon your palace wall! 


But hold—a man (not of thy gods, 
Nor worship by their power,) 

Can solve this strange enigma, 
And predict thy fated hour! 


Ho, Daniel comes, he trusts in God, 
The mighty God of all, 

And solves the strange enigma 
Upon the palace wall! 


“Thy kingdom’s finished,” king of earth; 
Thy power and strength are o’er; 
To-night thou diest! and thy slaves 
Shall crouch and quake no more. 


That night Belshazzar “licked the dust,” 
And groaned in utter pain; 

A voice comes on the ailing winds, 

“That King of earth is slain!” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50. 


CHAPTER VI. } ‘He can’t get over to your house, either, Cad; 
But Miss Humphreys—he was quite ashamed } and then what?” 
to find that she was still talking about the poets; ; Cad didn’t.speak. She had not spoken since 
that she had, in all probability been talking all ; Davy’s arrival was broached. She had had enough 
the while that he had been observant only of ; to do with her sewing, and with trying to swallow 
what passed out there in the neighborhood ad quietly the untold quantities of delight that kept 
the light and cheerful figure. He would make ; rising in her throat. She didn’t swallow them 
up for it now, he resolved. He would listen to ; ' though. They sent a beautiful, rosy light to all 
her; yes, indeed! she should see that he could ; ‘her features, and, it even seemed, to her whole 
listen, and with some life in him too! He no: being. 
longer had lead in the place of arterial blood! Singleton still helped Miss Morse wind floss; 
He‘was a newman. What wes Miss Humphreys’ ; a skein of blue they were winding now; the other 
remark? was orange. They, at the same time, chatted 
*¢Oh, I was saying that——” and laughed about the old coat and the awry 
That was all he heard; for a bird-like voice : cravat Singleton wore. He always wore old 
out in the hall was saying—‘‘Davy has come! ; coats, he liked them best; he wore them with 
He came at noon. It was this that made me: positive glee when there was a little hole in the 
late.” elbow. He always wore awry cravats, too, and 
‘¢Has Squire Hurlbut, of the Plain, a son at ; smashed Kossuth hats; for, besides liking them 
Hanover?” inquired Frank of Singleton. He ; best himself, Miss Morse liked them; liked to see 
came too in the with the question, while Miss { him wearing them. She told him so with very 
Humphreys was yet speaking to him. sincere, very friendly eyes on his face; and he 
**Yes; David, his oldest boy; a fine fellow.” believed her. Merry Clarissa Jackson liked the 
Singleton could speak now; partly because he } old hat and coat. This was not of so much con- 
liked helping Miss Morse wind her silk floss; { sequence to Singleton; still it was something; for 
partly because, since Amy came, there was life ; Clarissa was a dear sort of girl. She loved Miss 
and stir and comfortable talking in ail the rooms. { Morse, too; loved to cuddle close to her, once in 
People left their chairs now, standing about, or {a great while, and be quiet, and talk of serious 
sauntering from room to room; and had ease and ; things; she oftener chose to set the smashed hat 
grace in them. They went out into the hall to in a jaunty way on her own bright hair; to catch 
see what all that renewed chirruping among the { hold of the bows of Singleton’s cravat and pull it 
girls meant. farther aside; or to run her little finger point 
“It means that Davy has come—Davy Hurl- } into the hole at his elbow; and then throw her 
but!” said pretty Mary Morgan. arms around the one she loved best, Amy, for a 
‘¢Ain’t you gladder than a kitten, Lou? glad- } good laugh. 
der than a hundred kittens?” asked Clarissa | ‘*Singleton!” called she, in the midst of the 
Jackson. She was standing by the rest. She } floss-winding ‘Singleton, come here. Come 
pretended to sew; but, in truth, she only jumped ; here, Miss Morse, good Miss Morse. I want to 
and laughed a little in the midst of everything ; kiss you.” 
that was said; only put her cunning little foot ‘“*Me? want to—want to kiss me?” asked Sin- 
out, pretending that she would trip Mrs. Hum- ; gleton, bustling, and throwing the floss from his 
phreys, as she sailed along, and rejoiced and did ; hands with comical, admirably feigned haste. 
mischief until she stabbed a finger with her fine ; «*1’m coming, Miss Clarissa.” 
needle. She made great ado about that; but it; ‘‘Ha! yes, and I want you to come. I’ve got 
was only an extension of the fun. a—I want to tell you something. Come here and 
‘‘When he comes tg our house, I shall hide ; stand by me and Amy.” 
his hat so that he can’t go home,” said she.’ They came, making their way amongst the 
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chairs and ladies that were so close. Miss Morse ; that she pouted a little with a grieved expression 
kissed her, Singleton twisted her fingers a little, } intermingling; and that, pretty soon, she took up 
when she would be shaking hands in a cool way. } her work, said something about going to find her 
«‘And now,” said Clarissa, while spirited con- } mother, and vanished without a word to those 
versation and laughter went forward, ‘‘let me ; who tried to keep her. 
mend your coat. It’s a shame! ‘He has no; To Frank this was a blow, an actual, hard 
wife to mend his clothes.’”” She shaped her ; blow—to his self-esteem, his love of approbation, 
little patch of white, thin muslin, cut from the {and to certain other knightly qualities, right 
end of the cap-string she had-been hemming; ; worthy of better usage. To the rest of the group 
she moved him about until he was standing right ; it was loss of a goodly portion of vitality, as it 
before her; holding his arm right; and then she { were. Clarissa summarily packed her “duds,” 
sewed the patch on, stabbing him outrageously, ; as she called her sewing implements, in her 
of course. She never came with a needle so near } basket, and went after Amy to the back parlor. 
him or any genuine mirth-loving body, that she } Singleton put his arm through Hazeltine’s, and 
did not make start and show grimaces by stab- { led him out into the yard amongst the flowers. 
bing him. But the sun was still venomous; the sandy walks, 
‘‘ Hazeltine, come out here where Miss Clarissa ; the dried borders, the yellow flowers seemed 
and I are; where it is cooler,” said Singleton, t bristling in his beams; so that they were glad 
rubbing a smart just given by Clarissa’s needle. | to make haste back to the hall; Singleton in 
Good! Don’t you suppose Frank gave thanks? ; the good-humor he appeared always to retain; 
Indeed he did. Don’t you suppose he had far- ‘ Frank discomfited; discomfited the more that 
off-like determinations about how he would stand } Miss Humphreys, erect and stiff in her heavy 
by Singleton and help him out of it, if he ever green and gold silk, stood there now with her 
saw bears worrying him? Yes, indeed, he had, } arm through Miss Morse’s arm, waiting to accuse 
some where in his brain. For Miss Humphreys : them all together of desertion. The poor girl did 
had just come to fill Miss Morse’s corner of the ‘ her best to get something facetious and agree- 
tete-a-tete; she was just saying—‘‘ what a lovely ; able out of it; she did her best to make herself 
day, isn’t it?” agreeable. Singleton bore it well enough; since 
It was nothing to Amy that Frank was there; } he had Miss Morse close by; and perhaps he 
that only the balustrade, on which his hand lay, } would have borne it well enough under any cir- 
was between them; that he threw himself with | : cumstances ; because he was a winsome gentle- 
living force and spirit into their jollity, and had | ‘ man, who never had anything to say of honey or 
the gayest, raciest humor of all; that, without a ! ' patience, but who yet was always gathering 
word to her, he took her worsted work up from ‘ them, always laying up plentiful stores. Frank, 
her lap, held it in his hand and looked the buds ‘ on the other hand, knew by long pains-taking 
and flowers over, talking busily, all the while, { all the means and appliances of a rich and beau- 
wita the rest; or that, when she spoke, if he still : ‘ tifal life. A part had come to him by reflection, 
had his face toward another, still looked the buds ; ;@ part by studying the philosophers and Jesus 
and flowers over, he seemed to listen for what- ‘ : Christ; and he had sought the more earnestly to 
ever she would say, seemed indeed to listen ; win them, because with his nerves that were so 
after she had done speaking; or, in point of fact, easily jarred and put out of tune, with his quick 
this was something, that he listened to her. It ; blood that went from heart to brain with such 
brought back a degree of the old annoyance that | ‘high impatience, he had sore need of them to 
she had already felt many times since our gen- : help him to uniform manifestations of ‘patience, 
tleman began to cross her way. She liked to ‘ long-suffering and charity.” They failed him 
speak and act without premeditation; to feel as sometimes, and in what we are accustomed to 
if she lay the words and the deeds upon the half | call ‘little matters,” too, as we have seen. If 
indifferent, half friendly air, which after tossing ; ithe mood lasted until he felt that it had given 
them and dallying with them one little moment, { { hurt to his own spirit, or to another, with close 
would let them off into space; so that it would | ‘ self-upbraidings he called himself a dog! a baby! 
be, afterward, much as if the words had not been who could not bear annoyances so well as a baby 
spoken, or the deeds performed. Frank ought ; could bear them. One good came abundantly to 
to have seen this, skilled as he was in all manner ; him from such experiences; the good that is 
of philosophical learning. He did not, however. the sole legitimate end of whatever suffering and 
And hence he was at a dead loss when he saw | disquiet we feel—renewed lowliness of heart, 
that she turned away from him a little, then a | and faith, and love; in other words a diviner 
little more; and then, soon after, a little more; } life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

‘*Mr. HazeELtTINE—Mr. Singleton,” said Mrs, 
Humphreys, designating the places of those two 
gentlemen at table. They were near Miss Morse 
and Miss Humphreys’ places, of course. Mrs. 
Humphreys’ place was near, moreover; and Judge 
Humphreys! The Judge had come in now from 
the business that had kept him in court all the 
afternoon. The Judge! yes, indeed! and now 
would Mr. Hazeltine have tongue? salad? ham? 
Mr. Singleton—Mr. Singleton would have the 
goodness to make himself at home, and just help 
himself and Miss Morse; aye, and other ladies 
too who had empty plates. Mrs. Crane and Mrs. 
Jackson, would Mr. Singleton offer them ham, or 
whatever they would like? Mr. Hazeltine would 
certainly not refuse his wife’s coffee; would cer- 
tainly not refuse the salad. What did Mr. Hazel- 
tine think of Swamscott? Which village did he 
think prettiest, East Swamscott, the Plain, or the 
Bridge? Would his daughter offer Mr. Hazeltine 
more cream for his coffee, or more sugar; he 
feared it was not agreeable. 

Singleton—rare good fellow that he was—he 
heard all that was said with a still, good-humored 
relish; ate with a good relish and helped every 
body, even Frank. He helped him to bread, 
which the Judge had overlooked to the blank 
consternation of all the Humphreys. 

‘*We must be a little more attentive to our 
guests,” said the Judge, with a reproachful 
glance at his wife, and giving each word a place 
apart from its fellows. 

Miss Humphreys said—‘‘too bad!” and, as 
was seen by her quick looks of impatience, 


blamed both father and mother. Mrs. Hum- } 


phreys colored, dropped her eyes and blamed 
herself. 

Amy was at the lower end of the table, close 
by her mother’s elbow. Afar off from Hazel- 
tine; but he heard every sound’ of her voice. 
She knew that he did. She did not look at him; 
but she knew that his hands moved sluggishly, 
as if supper were a matter of secondary import- 
ance. It provoked her. She was glad that the 
Judge teased him; that all the Humphreys teased 
him with their devoirs. She hoped he would 
learn thereby to keep Ais devoirs away from 
others; or away from her who had no patience 


Jackson said to her—I must tell you, Amy 
Hurlbut, that I think you are a little crazy. 
Isn’t she, Mrs. Hurlbut? Did you ever see her 
so wild before? Would she be so wild now, if 
she were not a little, the least in the world, 
crazy?” Mrs. Hurlbut knew, that, for some 
reason, her daughter had the nervous tumult; 
which, if she were alone, would find its truer 
expression in tears. She spoke to her in a quiet 
way, therefore, and said—‘‘ Amy, my child, Davy 
will soon come for us. He is to come early, you 
remember.” 

The mild voice, the glance of the mild eye 
stilled Amy. There was no longer outward 
laughter, or inward vexation. 

Davy came. And when he came, he was sur- 
rounded, petted, and passed from hand to hand. 
Clarissa Jackson, who was his cousin, both on 
her father’s and her mother’s side, begged to 
just kiss the ends of his fingers; and she did. 
Miss Humphreys stepped forward, at this stage, 
to make a formal bow, to take his fingers and 
shake them a little, not with love, not with glad- 
ness; she had little genuine love, little genuine 
gladness in her at any time; she had this one 
intention, poor, vain child that she was!—to give 
all those young girls, and, above all, to give 
Hazeltine a chance to see her superior breeding, 
acquired during her year at Charleston Semi- 
nary, and her winter in Boston. She would 
show them that! She did; but Singleton said 
} inwardly—* poor girl!” and half pitied her. 

Amy looked on in a still, thoughtful way, won- 
; dering why anybody in this world should take 
so much pains as Judith and all the Humphreys 
did, when there were vastly easier, vastly more 
} becoming ways of getting along. She too half 

pitied Miss Humphreys; and wished that she 
} could make herself more loveable, since she tried 
so hard. Amy was too young, she had looked 
too little upon life under its metaphysical aspects 
to know, in a positive way, this truth—that to 
try so hard was the sure method of defect. She 
t had, however, the quick intuitions, the well- 
} organized brain, in which the self-esteem in- 
herited of her father, rightly counterpoised the 
love of approbation that came from her mother, 
} and, above all, the sedative, the religious, the 
| nailing home influences, which Miss Hum- 


—_—— 








with them. She hoped he would, some way get phreys had not, to serve her in the stead of ex- 
entangled with the Humphreys, as if he were a; perience and philosophy. She had had many 
green fly; that Judith Humphreys would one} little lessons like this from her mother; lessons 
day, ere long, catch him and hold him, for life, } which, coming in the hour of need, impressed 
as if she were a—oh, as if she were another fly; } her more than many a long sermon from the 
that was all. She laughed so merrily at the} pulpit would do. 

thought, she said such gay things to her mother, ‘*Mother!” would Amy say, when she was & 
and to all who were near her, that Clarissa { child, ‘I don’t believe Cousin Clarissa likes me 
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one bit. She wouldn’t sit with me to-day. She 
sat with Caddy Tracy, because she had on a new, 
pretty pink frock. I wish I had a new pink 
frock like Caddy’s; and then Cousin Clarissa and 
all the girls would like me.” 

‘* My little daughter, that was a poor thought,” 
replied Mrs. Hurlbut, drawing Amy up before 
her, and holding both her hands in her’s. ‘‘ Bright 
pink frocks must soon grow old. We must never 
depend at all upon bright pink frocks. We must 
never think of wearing them to make Cousin 
Clarissa, or any one like us. If Cousin Clarissa, 
or any one appears not to like us, we must not 
be distressed about that. We must keep quietly 
by ourselves, and look down into our hearts, 
our feelings, and see whether they are calm and 
right. We must see whether our hearts are so 
clear of everything that God dislikes, that He 
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would never know when to be done. She drew 
on her gloves quietly, as if that were her only 
concern, save speaking a few low words now and 
then to Cousin Clarissa, who held her bonnet and 
mantilla for her. But, in truth, it wasn’t her 
only concern. On the contrary, her heart was 
leaping tumultuously, like a glad, young fawn; 
because she saw how well Frank liked her Bro- 
ther Davy, and how well Davy liked Frank. This 
was all, best reader. Amy said to herself then 
and afterward—in her still chamber that night, 
when she found that the joy still clung to her— 
she said that it was solely on darling Davy’s 
account; that she had certainly dislixed Frank 
Hazeltine all along, and had had no patience 
with him. 

*¢Yes, indeed! the reader knows that this was 
The reader believes, as Amy did, that the 


can dwell in them and love us dearly, and call ; Pleasure was all on Davy’s account. Or perhaps 
us His children. This is all we need to do, my } the reader does not believe; and will not, without 


daughter. For if we love God and seek Him, 
‘all these things’—friendship, love, peace with 
our associates—‘shall be added unto us.’ But 


this intimation—that there was good and suffi- 
cient cause for Amy’s impatience, for her so- 
called dislike; a cause which Amy knew, which 


if we seek these first, forgetting God and letting ' the writer knows, but which the reader does not 


Him go from us, we miss them and deserve to; 
for we are very weak, vain and wicked. Re- 
member this, my daughter—love God; keep your 
heart so pure that it will be a fit dwelling-place 
for Him, all holy as He is; be gentle and loving 
toward everybody; and leave the rest to foliow 
in its time.” 

Miss Humphreys never heard maternal advice 
like this; but of contrary influences she had a 
plenty. Mrs. Humphreys never indeed said— 
“‘do your best, Judith, dress your prettiest, speak 
your prettiest, to make people admire you;” but 
this was the covert inculcation of all her training; 
and we have seen how sad it was; how foolish 
and how little happy it had made her child. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Frank and Davy Hurlbut were downright glad 
to meet. They remembered each other at once, 
although they had had only a few hours together, 
and those nearly a year ago. But they were good 
hours—passed with other, congenial ones—hours 
filled up with sincerity and manly cheerfulness, 
so that they remembered them, and would re- 
member them while they lived; would remember 
them with the more pleasure, the farther they 
went on in life, especially if they went on till 
they came to the down hill part, the decline. 

Now Amy could bear that; could bear to stand 
apart and see what friendly, beaming looks went 
to and fro between the young men, and to hear 
them chatting and congratulating, as if they 





know; and must not, on any account, at this 
stage of our story; since, at this stage of the 
actual affairs, no one knew, Amy and one other 
alone excepted. , 

Frank and Davy, as they talked, came into 
that part of the room where Mrs. Hurlbut and 
Amy were standing. In what a glow was Davy! 
how proud and happy were his looks, as he 
turned them from Frank to his mother and 
sister, and from them to him! It was the ardent, 
the ambitious young man’s gratitude and love 
toward the self-possessed elder, who was travel- 
ling the same road with him—-the road that went 
up, up to the beautiful temple on the rugged 
hill, the temple called Knowledge—who had in- 
deed traversed the whole way, back and forth; 
had taken rest in the temple more than once; 
and who now had the unassuming goodness to 
come back, and speak kindly to him and inspire 
him for the journey, as it were. 

**You have been introduced to my mother and 
sister,” said he to Frank; ‘but I wonder if you 
know how good they are. I wonder if you——” 
speaking to Mrs. Hurlbut and Amy, ‘‘know how 
good he is.” They laughed heartily; and one 
could see it in every look and motion of Amy and 
Frank, that now the stiff barrier that had been 
between them was gone; gone, at least, for the 
time. Perhaps its secret cause, the mystery 
already alluded to, would again supervene; and 
then perhaps Amy would to go work busily, put- 
ting up a new barrier, ten times more impreg- 
nable than the old. But if that did come, it 
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would be tearful work for her; of that one might 
be sure. 

‘* Have you been at our place?” pursued Davy. 

**No.” 

“No? But you must come to-morrow. You 
see, Hazeltine, I know a path—you haven’t found 
it, I know; no one finds it, it is so sly. But it is 
a wonderful path. We’ll find more beauties and 
marvels than we would in going round the world 
by any other route; and, at last, we’ll come to 
the thriftiest trout region that can be found any 
where.” 

*Hazeltine’s eye kindled. 

**You will come?” 

“Yes, thank you!” 

‘‘Come early. The morning is the best time. 
You will come early?” 

‘**Very early; at eight.” 

‘‘Thanks!” 

Now Davy’s eye went searching through the 
groups of ladies for something, or somebody. 
They had already started on the same search 
several times before, since he came. Amy knew 
that he was looking after Cad Tracy. She knew 
moreover that Cad, like a fluttering bird, had 
betaken herself, on Davy’s arrival, to the wing 
of her mother, who, since supper, had kept her 
place near some good but unattractive women, 
the same that Mrs. Humphreys, as before men- 
tioned, had bestowed in the farther corner of the 
back parlor, when they came. And there the dear 
girl should be, undisturbed, Amy thought. She 
should not meet Davy there in that large com- 
pany, where were many already curious in her 
and Davy’s affairs; already on the watch to see 
whether they would meet there; and if they 
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would, to see how they would meet. Amy would 
save her, she determined, as she herself would 
wish to be saved under like circumstances. She 
would hurry Davy away; he could far better go 
to Mr. Tracy’s now, when the moon was shining. 

«Come, Davy,” said she, her hand on his arm. 

He was accustomed to obey Amy’s least word, 
her least touch. He looked back a little on hig 
way through the hall; was a little thoughtful; 
until he too, as is probable, thought of the moon- 
light meeting. For he suddenly brightened. He 
gave lively good-bys on the right hand and on 
the left; pelted Cousin Clarissa a little with a 
white tulip broken at the gate, after she had 
pelted him no? a little, first with a red tulip, then 
with capsules from which the leaves had fallen. 
He kept Hazeltine with him along to the car- 
riage; and thus it happened, that, when Judge 
Humphreys, at his daughter’s birth-day, hurried 
to help Amy into the carriage, Frank was before- 
hand with him, and placed Amy on her seat, in 
a way, as if she were a dowry feather and he a 
good breeze. 

For the rest, Davy talked all the way home, 
of Hazeltine, of the evening ‘spent with him at 
Hanover the last year—it was on the occasion of 
a reunion at the house of one of the professor’s; 
after he reached home, when he was left a few 
minutes alone with Amy, he lay his hand on her 
shoulder, blushed deeply, and, at first, with a 
husky sort of whisper, talked of Cad Tracy; and 
afterward, in the early moonlight, he kissed his 
fingers at Amy, who had accompanied him a little 
way, and then hurried, that he might soon come 
} to the little brown gate of the little brown house 
: where the Tracys lived. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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How loudly and fiercely the ocean waves play 
That break on the beach and are gone, 

Yet scarcely the foam of one wave dies away 
Ere another as swiftly speeds on; 

Forever, eternally, wave upon wave, 

In rapid succession the silver sands lave. 


Rare coral and shells are cast up by the brine, 
And lie on the pure crystal sand; 
With amber and pearls and bright sea-weed they 
shine, 
All scatter’d along on the strand; 
Yet jewels more precious lie buried below, 
Whose beauty, whose value no mortal may know. 


, For diamonds, and rubies, and precious stones rare, 
Are burigd in Ocean’s deep mine, 
*Mid dark coral groves they still shed a faint glare, 
Or the sea-monster’s dwelling-place line; 
With many a lovely and beautiful form, 
That sunk ’neath the wave, and went down with the 
storm. 


. 
But when the last trumpet its summons shall sound, 
Old Ocean will yield up the dead— 
That ages beneath the cold waves have lain bound, 
And whose bones have bleach’d white on its bed; 
With many a fair one who there found a grave, 
With sea monsters under old Ocean’s dark wave. 
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A FEW WORDS ON MARRIAGE, 





BY E. J. TILT, M. D. 





As marriage is a most important act of woman’s 
life, it would be common place to enter into a 
lengthened discussion to prove how much her 
happiness depends on the cast of the matrimonial 
die; but so long as the satisfied affections of the 
heart have power to stimulate the whole frame 
to healthy action, or so long as the disordered 
action of the whole system is daily brought about 
by some canker preying on the inmost heart of 
woman, medicine suggests that there should be 
no abatement of the prudence generally used by 
parents before giving their sanction to so im- 
portant a step. 

Marriage should be emblematic of the union 
of mind to mind, and heart to heart. It is well 
to build matrimonial happiness on physical sym- 
pathy, better still on the sympathy of heart re- 
sponding to heart; but the mental adaptation, 
and a similarity of views relative to the grand 
principles of action and the events of society, 
should also be taken into consideration; for the 
bodily perfections must fade, the ardor of affec- 
tion may cool or be diverted into another chan- 
nel, but the mind’s fixity of purpose is more 
to be depended upon, its energies diminishing 
but slowly with increasing years. A marriage 
founded upon this mutual understanding has 
little chance of being wretched. Both parties 
ever finding the self-same mental beauty they 
once admired, and constantly deriving from 
each other the benefit of mutual interchange of 
thought, they live together as monitors; their 
two beings become indissolubly chained by habit; 
and they really form but one personality, though 
having, it is true, a masculine and a feminine 
side. 

But although tied by ths bands of love and 
mutual confidence, how different is the relative 
position of each sex in marriage. The one gives 
obedience to the dominion assumed by the other, 
as the only principle of government capable of 
ensuring the peace of the family; and though 
the word “‘obey” sounds harshly in the ears of 
those who often marry to be their own mistresses, 
the actions, and even the conversation of women, 
when that little word escapes their memory, 
show how readily they admit their state of sub- 
jection. When married, a woman cares not how 
much she obeys, provided she really does obey 





her husband acting for himself, and not when he 
is made the tool of others. A man, therefore, 
should not marry unless he can keep a wife in 
comfort, be able to give her the first place in his 
affections, and direct her by his qwn judgment 
and knowledge of the world; for if, while affec- 
tionately wedded to a woman, his mind remains 
too strongly influenced by some relation or friend, 
conjugal happiness is compromised, even though 
the wife may have nothing to object to in the 
principles or position of her husband’s leader. 

The duties of the married state spring from a 
complete identification of heart and soul, from a 
love which, prompting self-sacrifice, suggests the 
necessity of mutual confidence. The wife, it is 
true, has nothing to do with the affairs of her 
husband before marriage, but when once she has 
accepted him it is his duty to confide so much of 
them to her as may enable both to trace out their 
future plans. Secrecy would otherwise place 
both in a false position; and if persisted in after 
marriage, the wife would soon perceive that there 
is something hidden, which she would brood over 
until doubt, suspicion, and fear would take away 
her peace of mind. Her open disposition would 
soon become tinged with her husband’s secrecy, 
and fuel would be added to the flame if she per- 
ceived that instead of consulting her upon family 
matters, he relied fully on the advice of a friend, 
and implicitly followed it out, without asking her 
opinion, though she may be sufficiently clear- 
sighted to see that the friend, though well-in- 
tentioned, is ill measuring another by his own 
metre. Until conjugal confidence be established, 
there must be an end to happiness. 

The bearing of each other's infirmities of mind 
and body scarcely needs, in a Christian country, 
to be enforced: still it is well to remind men that 
women are constitutionally more irritable, and 
therefore requre to be spared, as much as pos- 
sible, what might give rise to manifestations of 
temper. The general aim of wives is practically 
to convince their husbands how much happier 
they are married than when living in bachelor 
solitude, or when vainly roaming after happi- 
ness; for except domestic happiness, what does 
man gain by marriage? A great increase of ex- 
penses, of duties, and of cares, it is true; but his 
experience is not augmented, nor his importance 
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in society. Woman, on the contrary, acquires a 
social importance she could not otherwise attain 
—it gives to youth precedence of age, a pre- 
mature experience—and an aplomd which often 
creates in our minds a surprise equal to the re- 
spect it commands. But while assuming the 
privilege of power, women should néver forget 
the important duties they are called upon to 
fulfil. In civilized nations matrons give the tone 
to society; for the rules of morality are placed 
under their safeguard. They can try delinquents 
at their tribunal, expel the condemned from their 
circle, and thus maintain the virtue and the 
country of which it is the foundation; or they 
can, as in France in the eighteenth century, 
laugh down morality, throw incense to those 
who are most deserving of infamy, and, by the 
total subversion of all public virtue, lead to sixty 
years of revolution. Matrons have likewise a 
peculiar duty; they alone can effectually pro- 
tect young unmarried women, can guide them 
through the intricate mazes of society—can teach 
them when to fear and when to be confident— 
and, above all, can impress upon them that even 
the weakest are not left unprotected, for they 
can use 


“That noble grace which dashes 
Brute violence with sudden adoration 
And blank awe.” 


Such are the duties and the advantages of the 
married state; but for the happiness of many it 
should in some cases be delayed, in others for- 
bidden altogether. Youth and sickness are the 
principal hygienic reasons for delaying marriage. 

Our objections to early marriages would, it is 
true, often involve longer courtships; but if the 
health does not suffer, what harm is there in 
this? What harm to prolong the happiest time of 





of affection, women would have less temptation 
to flirt,and men would feel bound in honor to 
be chaste. ‘*He who weddeth before he is wise 
shall die ere he thrives.” The truth of this 
Spanish proverb will be obvious from what has 
been previously stated; for a girl, though mar- 
riageable long before twenty-one years of age, 
should, as Plato recommended, wait until that 
period before entering that state; for if married 
at sixteen or seventeen, she brings forth children 
before her own constitution has acquired its full 
strength, and thereby imperils her own and her 
offspring’s health. 

This precept seems to admit of little limitation 
from climate, for although it is now customary 
in India to let girls marry Jong before they have 
reached their full growth, still Sushruta, an 
ancient writer of great authority, says:—‘‘If a 
man under twenty-five marries a woman under 
sixteen, and have a child born alive, it will either 
soon die, or be imbecile and weakly so long as 
he lives;” and turning from India to North 
America we find that the extinction of the 
Indian tribes is principally to be ascribed to 
the frequency of early marriages. 

But besides this degeneration of the race, 
the cares and duties of a family leave a young 
mother neither time for the proper cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties on which so much of 
her happiness depends, nor allow of her learning 
the domestic knowledge to be taught by a mother 
after the school education is finished. 

Let those who object to long courtships refuse 
to plight their daughter’s faith before tweuty- 
one, so that she may see a little of the world, 
and judge for herself whether her first admirer 
be really worthy of a wife’s devotion. This plan 
will try the constancy of both parties; but how 
much better than for a girl to wed herself to 


life? With the heart settled on one pure object { unhappiness! 
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Weep not for loved ones gone to rest, 
Their sorrows all are ended, 

And in the mansions of the blest, 
Their songs are sweetly blended; 

They roam that land of love and light, 
That land of joy pervading, 

Where gently flows life’s river bright, 
Among sweet flow’rs unfading. 








You could not wish them back again, 
To tread life’s pathway weary,’ 

For sadness, sin and sorrow reign 
On earth-land lone and dreary; 

Then ever walk in wisdom’s ways, 
That you, with joy supernal, 

May join with them in songs of praise, 
To God—the Great Eternal. 
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BY JAMES H. DANA. 





I. 

In an apartment, in the spacious hotel of 
Marshal d’Estiguy, toward the close of 1851, 
was a lady of doubtful age. She sat before a 
mirror, occupied attentively in giving the last 
touches to her toilet, and abusing her careless 
maid. Madame de Brissac belonged to that class 
of women, who have so long practised the arts of 
dissimulation, that they have succeeded finally 
almost in deceiving themselves. To say that 
her heart was cold, that her whole life was an 
intrigue, gives but a faint idea of her selfish- 
ness and perfidy. Yet her manners, like most 
Parisians of her rank, were polished, and even 
winning; while art had effected so much, not 
only to conceal the approach of age, but to 
heighten her charms, that she looked almost 
young and pretty. 

Madame de. Brissac had been, for two years, 
® guest in the hotel of Marshal d’Estiguy, of 
whom she was a distant connexion. The marshal 
was rich, gouty, and renowned, three things which 
gave him the right to be testy; but Madame de 
Brissac had resolved that he should marry her, 
notwithstanding his ill-humor. Her design had 
been so skilfully concealed, and her plans so ad- 
roitly carried out, that the marshal was actually 
on the point of proposing, when the arrival of 
his niece, the Countess de Clairmont, and her 
daughter, had diverted his thoughts and post- 
poned his design. Perceiving this, Madame de 
Brissac, with. consummate art, had determined 
to absent herself, for a while, from his parlor, in 
order that he might feel the loss of her daily 
gossip, as well as of the accustomed hand to 
place the cushion for his gouty feet. It was 
now the second day of this voluntary seclusion. 

Suddenly, and just as Madame de Brissac had 
given the last touch of red to her cheek, a knock 
was heard at the door. Rising in alarm, and 
hastily shaking out her dress, she advanced to 
meet the intruder, a thin, lynx-eyed man, with 
hair slightly grizzled, the Baron des Tourbieres. 

“Ah! baron,” she exclaimed, putting on her 
best smiles, ‘‘it is an age since I saw you. How 
have you been? And how are our dear friends, 
the marshal, and his guests, especially the pretty 
Jeanne?” 





grimly before he replied; but whether at the 
open boxes on the toilet, or at this question, we 
cannot say. Madame saw both glance and smile, 
and bit her lip; for she felt that the baron was 
one of the few she could not deceive. 

‘“‘The marshal,” replied the baron, with his 
usual courtly bow, ‘has had one of his worst fits 
of gout.” 

‘*Poor man!” exclaimed madame, but her face 
brightened, for she saw, in this, the success of 
her scheme. 

‘“‘The countess and her daughter,” continued 
the baron, almost imperceptibly elevating his eye- 
brows, as he saw this, ‘‘are with him constantly, 
however; and the latter especially, the pretty 
Jeanne, as you well call her, seems to gain rapidly 
in his favor.” 

Consummate a“dissimulator as Madame de 
Brissac was, she could not conceal her disap- 
pointment and rage at hearing this. She broke 
out angrily, 

‘Jeanne de Clairmont is a hypocrite,” she 
said. Then, recollecting herself, she again bit 
her lip, and was silent. The baron, fixing his 
eyes on her, as if enjoying her torture, pro- 
ceeded, 

‘«] fear your ingenious absence is less felt than 
you thought it would be. The first day the mar- 
shal appeared delighted with his niece, yesterday 
he was enchanted with her, this morning he even 
talks of her marriage.” 

“She will not be easy to marry,” replied 
madame, her face suddenly brightening, as if 
that one word had been a specific to recover her. 

““Why so?” 

“There is a certain story current concerning 
her——” 

“Little Jeanne! What, already calumniated!” 

‘*Poor girl, brought up with such negligence 
and levity.” 

‘sNegligence! Her mother has never quitted 
her for a single day.” 

‘*For a single day, perhaps not! But the 
story does not say that it was in the daytime.’”’ 

‘Jeanne embarked in a nocturnal adventure! 
What nonsense! At her age people sleep at 
nights; a serenade, a charivari would not awaken 
them. But have acare; if that charming young 


The baron glanced around the room, and smiled ; girl is continually at the marshal’s side nursing 
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and amusing him, he will think no more of 
marrying you.” 

‘That alarms me but litjJe.” 

‘“‘Oh! whata mistake. In two days your place 
may be filled. An intelligent woman should never, 
my dear madame, run away from a man, unless 
he is able to run after her. The marshal will 
grow peevish at your absence, and become, in 
revenge, all the more enchanted with Jeanne. 
But I am not your dupe. You do not tell me 
all. You have another reason for remaining 
here.” 

Madame de Brissac, at these words, showed 
signs of embarrassment. ‘ Well,” she said, pet- 
tishly, ‘‘you have guessed aright. Yes! I have 
met @ person whose presence makes me uneasy. 
The day before yesterday, I was going early, ac- 
cording to my custom, to visit my poor old——” 

‘¢That sort of thing is quite thrown away upon 
me—mere waste of time.” 

‘¢What, sir! you do not believe that I went, 
the day before yesterday morning——” 

‘*Oh! I believe that you went out early—very 
early. But I totally disbelieve in your visits to 
poor old men.” 

‘‘You always turn my charity and piety into 
ridicule. But your Madame de Clairmont, whom 
you so greatly admire!—she is as devout and 
charitable as I am.” 

‘¢Yes, but after another fashion. She is de- 
vout for herself; you are devout for others.” 

‘She goes to mass every morning, as I do.” 

*¢She goes, but she never says, ‘I have been.’ 
Whilst you always say, ‘I have been,’ and I am 
not very sure that you go.” 

“Bir, this is becoming intolerable,” said 
madame, rising indignantly, and, for a moment, 
almost choked with rage. 

The baron saw he had gone a little too far. 
It was not his purpose to quarrel with Madame 
de Brissac, as he happened to be her debtor for 
twenty thousand francs, and was without the 
means, at present, of payment. Whether, in- 
deed, he would ever have the means, was a ques- 
tion. Both madame and himself tacitly acted as 
if he never would, and was not even to be asked; 
she, by using him as a genteel spy and assistant 
in her plans, he by aiding her whenever he could. 
But though the baron hated her, in secret, all 
the more for his slavery to her, and could not 
resist taking revenge by tormenting her occa- 
sionally, as he had just now done, it was no part 
of his plan to push things to extremity. So he 
said, dropping his sneering tone, 

‘‘Nay! my dear madame, I mean no offence. 
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Come, we know the world too well to quarrel ; 
about little things. You have obliged me with 
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a loan of twenty thousand francs, and promised 
to have me made a prefect, or receiver general, 
as soon as you are Madame la Marechale, 
Accordingly, you have but to command, and I 
will serve you; and as for your secret, which a 
chance betrayed to me—I will keep it.” 

‘My secret!” exclaimed his listener, with an 
incredulous toss of the head. 

The baron smiled one of his grim smiles again, 
as he replied, looking straight at his companion, 
whose eyes fell before his gaze. ‘‘Once for all, 
let us not try to deceive each other, for it would 
be useless. Your secret is that you gave Arthur 
a rendezvous in the Pavilion at Redcastle; at 
sound of the hunters’ voices, Arthur, fearful of 
compromising you, leapt from the window——” 

‘*Be silent!—be silent!” . 

“His gun went off—he fell bathed in his 
blood.” 

**Could I help him?” 

‘*You need not have fled from the spot and 
left him there to die.” 

“Arthur!” 

‘You abandoned him to death, because to call 
for succor would have been to denounce yourself 
—because you are a prude, in short, and because 
—to a prude, the life of a man is as nothing com- 
pared to her own good fame.” 

‘But I mourn him! I weep for his fate!” 
angrily retorted his companion. ‘Do you not 
see it?” 

**And therefore I pity you. But, as you know, 
I am not the sole possessor of this secret. The 
bunch of heath, forgotten by you in the pavilion, 
served as an indication——” 

‘«Yes—that fatal bouquet—doubtless some one 
had seen me gather it—and every year, on the 
anniversary of Arthur’s death——” 

s¢You receive a similar one. Next week, if I 
recollect correctly, completes the fifth year!” 

**Who sends it to me?” 

“Do you suspect any one? His mother, per- 
haps?” 

‘‘Lady Redcastle? No, she has never left 
Scotland.” 

‘‘A friend of Arthur’s? Had he not an inti- 
mate friend, a young Frenchman?” 

“Yes; I told you, just now, that I had met 
somebody. It was he!” 

“‘He! who?” 

But, at this instant, there was a knock at the 
door, and, the maid entering, announced a new 
visitor, in whom the baron recognized Hector de 
Renneville, the young man whom he had heard, 
in confidence, the day before, that Jeanne de 
Clairmont was to marry. 

Handsome, graceful, intelligent, rich and well 
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born, Hector was, indeed, one whom any girl; only inflame his curiosity. He will insist on 


might be proud to win; and the baron had not 
been surprised to notice, that, at mention of the 
young man’s name, Jeanne had colored with 
evident delight; but he was astonished, on the 
present occasion, to see the embarrassed flutter 
with which Madame de Brissac welcomed him, 
notwithstanding her efforts to appear composed. 
‘‘Ha!” said the baron to himself, ‘‘can it be 
possible she loves him also?” But he dismissed 
the idea almost immediately. Yet, for once, 
the baron was deceived by his fair accomplice. 
Madame de Brissac loved de Renneville passion- 
ately, and all the more passionately, because she 





hearing all, and I will, with great reluctance 
apparently, rehearse the whole story, begging 
him to keep it secret as the grave, especially 
from the de Rennevilles, since the heir is to 
marry Mademoiselle de Clairmont. Before to- 
night, the marquis will have the whole tale: and 
that will break off the match, which will give me 
a double revenge.” 


Ir. 


TueERE was to be a grand dinner at Marshal 
d’Estiguy’s, and the principal guests had already 
assembled in the saloon. Among them were the 


had been forced to conceal her feelings. As yet} baron, Hector, and Madame de Brissac, the latter 
she knew nothing of his engagement to Jeanne. } of whom, the day before, had taken the baron’s 
But a playful remark by the baron, during the | advice, and renewed her visits to the parlor of 
interview, intended by him to sound her feelings, | the marshal. She was in high spirits, on this 
as the suspicion of her love recurred again, re-} occasion, for, having descended to the saloon 
vealed it to her; and she became almost ered earlier than either the countess or Jeanne, and 
with suppressed rage and jealousy, so that she } before any of the guests had arrived, she had 
could, with difficulty, control herself, till de Ren- } found her host alone, and had so adroitly played 
neville, having exhausted the limits of his formal } on his vanity, that he had been brought to the 
call, departed. very verge of a proposal. The explosion, which 

“Well,” said the baron, as soon as the door } she was satisfied was about to occur respecting 
had closed on the young man, ‘‘you don’t seem ; > Jeanne, would, she believed, bring him to the 
to like it. Yet they will make a pretty yeaet | point at their next interview. She sighed as 
If the marshal should forget you, in the mean- ; she thought of Hector, but, notwithstanding her 
time, Jeanne will be heir to his vast wealth; and } passion for the young man, she was too much a 
this handsome dandy will have made quite a woman of the world to sacrifice rank and wealth 








speculation in his bride. 
to go and see the marshal at once. 
losing more than one point in the game.” 

With these cutting words, conveying a double 
meaning, the baron rose to leave. Madame de 
Brissac, unable to trust herself with words, 


haughtily inclined her head in adieu; but her , 


eyes fairly flashed fire, on her visitor, as he left, 
bowing low even to mockery. 

The countenance of the lady, during the next 
five minutes, would have been & study for either 
tragedian or painter. Jealousy, rage, hate and 
revenge were depicted, in succession, on her 


face. At last a look of gratified malice sup- 
planted all others. She had evidently formed 
her plan. 


“I have it,” she said, with a smile of triumph, 
‘General St. Iriex will be here to-day; for it is 
his morning to call. He is a pompous, meddling 
old fool, an old comrade of the Marquis de Ren- 
neville, Hector’s father. I will drop, in the 
course of conversation, as if accidentally, an 
allusion te Jeanne’s nocturnal adventure. He 
will catch at it, I know, for he has open ears 
always for gossip. I will affect to hate myself 
for being so imprudent, will tell him it is nothing, 
will say I could bite off my tongue. This will 


Faith! I advise you ' 
You are! 





to him. Besides she began to suspect he really 
loved Jeanne, and, at this reflection, she almost 
hated him, for the time. The fair Jeanne her- 
self was not present. She had left the saloon, a 
few minutes before, blushing, yet happy, to bring 
a pearl necklace, her uncle’s gift to the future 
Countess de Renneville. 

‘*We wait only for the marquis, your father,” 
said the marshal, turning to Hector. ‘Can any 
thing have happened? He is not usually late.” 

“«T can’t tell what keeps him,” replied the son, 
walking to the window. ‘‘Ha! here comes his 
body servant, crossing to the entrance. Some- 
thing must be the matter.” And, with hurried 
steps, the young man left the room, to inquire 
in person. 

_ He returned, almost immediately, with a letter, 
which he tendered, in some embarrassment to 
the marshal, saying, ‘‘my father excuses himself. 
He is well. It is unaccountable.” 

The marshal, always irascible, puckered his 
shaggy brow at these words, hastily tore off the 
envelope, and began to read. 

««What!” he exclaimed, with an oath, almost 
at the first word. ‘Begs to decline—for himself 
and son—all connexion even with the family. 
Mademoiselle de Clairmont can explainall. A 
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midnight rendezvous—sacre dieu,” he burst forth, 
rising, and flinging down the letter, while he 
looked around for Jeanne, forgetting, in his rage, 
the errand he had sent her on, ‘‘ what does all 
this mean? Where is this gipsey? Madame la 
Comtesse,” and he turned stiffly to his niece, 
‘‘your daughter has made pretty work of it. 
Read that!” 

He kjcked, with his foot, the open letter, which 
the countess, pale and trembling, stooped and 
picked up. It contained, as Madame de Brissac 
well knew, though she looked on with admirably 
affected surprise, the story she had herself re- 
hearsed to General St. Iriex, and which had gone 
straight to the marquis. 

“It is absurd,” said the countess, contemptu- 
ously, when she had finished perusing the letter. 
** My child is innocent, I will stake my life on it.” 

‘‘What is it?” cried Hector, advancing eagerly 
to her. ‘*Do you speak of Jeanne? Innocent? 
Who dares charge her?” 

His agitation, not less than his defiant asser- 
tion of Jeanne’s innocence, convinced Madame 
de Brissac that he loved her rival. She looked 
away from him, meeting the glance of the baron, 
which said, ‘this is your work.” Unwilling to 
encounter that gaze, she walked up to the mar- 
shal, who was fuming aside, and blandly and 
dexterously began to soothe him, though taking 
care nct to moderate his passion at Jeanne. 

Meantime Hector had taken his father’s letter 
from the countess, and read it through. ‘It is 
false!’’ he said, when he concluded. The mother, 
who had been eagerly watching his face, clasped 
her hands at these words, her eyes looking the 
gratitude and joy she was too agitated to speak. 

‘« False,” exclaimed the marshal, with another 
oath, and something like a sneer, ‘‘do you think 
your father and me, two old fools _—” 

‘“‘Hush!” said Madame de Brissac, in her 
gentlest tones, ‘‘our dear Jeanne will soon be 
here. Marshal, pray avoid a scene; you know 
such things make your gout worse.” 

‘*Confound the gout!” growled the old soldier. 
‘No! confound the hypocritical gipsies, that 
cheat one with their downcast eyes——” 

‘*Nay! nay!” said Madame de Brissac, laying 
her hand playfully on his mouth. ‘Not a word 
more. Let us go to dinner in peace, and after- 
ward, if. as Jeanne’s guardian, you wish to in- 
quire into this matter, you can do so, you know. 
To say nothing else, it is really, my dear mar- 
shal, as you must see, not quite the thing to 
agitate such an affair in my presence,” and she 
looked down modestly, letting her lashes droop 
over her eyes, so that the marshal grew heartily 
ashamed of himself. 





The countess, though she instinctively disliked 
Madame de Brissac, felt grateful to her for thig 
proposal, as the idea of having Jeanne arraigned, 
in so public a manner, was inexpressibly shock- 
ing to her. She hurriedly protested, therefore, 
against a word being said to her daughter at pre- 
sent: and in this Hector sided with her. ‘+ Well, 
well,” replied the marshal, thus over-ruled, “‘ have 
your own way; but to-morrow I'll settle the 
business, and in few words, I can tell you ail, 
Jeanne goes to a convent, and “ 

But his words were cut short, by the opening 
of the door, and the entrance of Mademoiselle de 
Clairmont herself, so he finished by a glance at 
Madame de Brissac, which was as tender as he 
was capable of, and which assured her of a com- 
plete and speedy triumph. 

How shall we describe the sweet girl who now 
entered the room! Jeanne de Clairmont was 
like a delicate white rose, blooming in its first 
purity and loveliness. One could not look at 
her, and believe that even the thought of guilt 
had ever crossed her mind. Her dove-like eyes, 
and the ingenuous blush upon her cheek, made 
even the worldly baron feel a pang of remorse 
that she was to be the victim of Madame de 
Brissac. Her dress was faultless, and admirably 
fitted to her perfect shape; yet it was simple in 
the extreme. As she tripped lightly across the 
room, feeling that every eye was on her, and 
sought refuge with her mother, she looked the 





very personification of modest innocence. Her . 


lover, for one, needed nothing more to prove that 
she was traduced. The pearls, for which she had 
been sent, shone on her fair throat, and Jeanne, 
observing Hector’s eyes fixed on her, fancied he 
was looking at them, and recollecting the event 
for which they were destined, she crimsoned with 
conscious love, and avoided his eye with maidenly 
reserve. 

The dinner, in spite of the efforts of Madame 
de Brissac, seconded by the baron, passed off 
stiffly. Jeanne, who felt the uncomfortableness 
of all around, wondered what was the matter, 
and often looked inquiringly at her mother. The 
guests departed, almost immediately after the 
meal; and, simultaneously with the exit of the 
last, the marshal announced his intention of re- 
tiring. The young girl, left alone with her 
mother, longed, but dared not, ask what was the 
matter; and, before she could muster courage, 
her mother kissed her, bade her good night, and 
left her to her own thoughts, anc to foreboding 
tears, in which the parent, in her distant cham- 
ber, shared. : 

For, prior to retiring finally, and after leaving 
Jeanne, the countess had sought an interview 
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with her uncle, hoping to persuade him that the 
accusation was a slander. But the marshal was 
jnexorable. She told him she had sent for the 
gardener, who was said to have witnessed the 
midnight interview; but he only sneered at this, 
and repeated his resolution to send Jeanne to 
a convent, in order to hide the disgrace to 
his house. The mother, roused at this, sternly 
opposed the design. A stormy scene ensued. 
Finally the marshal angrily ordered his niece 
to leave the house on the following day, and, as 
a last taunt, informed her of his intended mar- 
riage to Madame de Brissac. ‘‘She is the only 
one who really cares for me,” he said, ‘‘I hav 

none left but her.” ‘ 

While these things were passing in one 
apartment of the hotel, Madame de Brissac, jn 
another, was congratulating herself on having 
finally reached the goal of her ambition. The 
tender pressure of the hand, with which the 
marshal had parted from her, and the whisper 
in which he had solicited the honor of a private 
interview with her in the morning, accompanied 
by its meaning look, left no doubt on her mind 
that her victory was assured. She sat before 
her glass, for more than an hour, slowly pre- 
paring her toilet for the night, and smiling. in 
conscious triumph, at having so skilfully, at one 
stroke, secured the marshal, revenged herself on 
her rival, and punished Hector for preferring to 
herself, ‘“‘a raw girl,” as she contemptuously 
called Jeanne. 

In another apartment, of another hotel, still 
another scene was going on. The baron, though 
worldly, was not entirely heartless; we have seen 
how he pitied our heroine; and, on the dinner 
party breaking up, he had taken a sudden reso- 
lution. ‘‘This Madame de Brissac’s conduct is 
frightful, after all,” he said to himself. ‘I am 
not quite a villain, and cannot see that poor 
child sacrificed. But then the twenty thousand 
francs? Ah! there’s the difficulty.” He walked 
on, pondering for a while; and then suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ah! I have it. Young de Renne- 
ville would give that sum, I am sure, to see 
Mademoiselle de Clairmont cleared. I am sure 
she is innocent, for I know women, and no guilty 
one could look like she looks. I will propose to 
her lover, to produce, for that amount, evidence 
of her innocence. I will myself go down to 
Blois. The deuce is in it,” the baron was a 
decorous rascal, and rarely swore, only indeed 
in the very highest excitement, ‘‘the deuce in 
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de Renneville Hotel, and overtook him just as 
he was entering the portal. The two were soon 
closeted together. The lover eagerly closed with 
the proposition of the baron, with many expres- 
sions of gratitude, in his joy and eagerness not 
stopping to think what a precious scamp he was 
dealing with, who sold even his good actions for 
a price, and played the traitor at that. 


III. 


Tue day following these events, the marshal 
made his formal proposal for the hand of Madame 
de Brissac. The marriage was arranged to come 
off within the week; the pair were to take up 
their abode, for a while, at a country-seat be- 
longing to the marshal; and, in the winter, they 
were to return to Paris, where the bride pro- 
mised herself full compensation for all she had 
endured in bringing her plot to a favorable issue. 

On the same day, the countess left her uncle’s 
hotel, to the increased wonder of her daughter, 
who knew now that something serious was the 
matter. Jeanne even mustered courage to in- 
quire what it was, but the mother evaded an 
answer, and as Hector still continued to visit 
them, and it could be nothing respecting him, as 
the poor girl had feared at first, she gradually 
began to recover her spirits, and to persuade 
herself that some slight quarrel between her 
parent and uncle, soon perhaps to be adjusted, 
was the cause of the stiffness at the dinner, and 
the subsequent removal. 

Hector, we have said, still continued to visit 
the Clairmonts, because he firmly believed in 
Jeanne’s innocence, and was resolved not to give 
her up till her guilt was clearly proved. He 
anxiously awaited the arrival of Leonard, the 
gardener. Accordingly, on receiving a hasty 
note, one day, from the countess, announcing 
that he had come, the lover hurried at once to 
to the apartments of the Clairmonts. He found 
the countess alone, the very picture of anxiety. 

‘I have sent my daughter out of the way,” 
she said, with a nervousness she could not con- 
ceal, ‘‘and I have refrained from speaking a 
word to Leonard till your arrival, for it is your 
right, if he substantiates this horrid story,” and 
the speaker clutched her hands unconsciously, 
“to know all, and not to have a perjured tale, 
prepared beforehand, rehearsed to you.” 

The gardener was then introduced. He en- 
tered with an unwillingness that could not be 
concealed. He avoided looking at the countess; 
ed to suffer positive mental pain; and fre- 





it, if I can’t win my money, ease my consci 4 
and exculpate that dear, injured girl all in one.” 

Accordingly, retracing his steps, the baron 
followed Hector, rapidly, in the direction of the 








quently glanced imploringly at Hector, as if 
mutely soliciting to be dismissed unquestioned. 
These signs struck a chill to the heart of the 
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lover, who knowing that Leonard had been in 
the Clairmont family for twenty years, and was 
attached to it warmly, saw, in them, unexpected 
confirmations of the dreadful tale. 

The countess also observed this conduct. Her 
face became livid with terrible fears; but never- 
theless she braced herself for the task before 
her; and, after a few preliminary questions, in 
which Leonard showed his evident wish to avoid 
confessing what he knew, forced him to speak 
out. 

‘‘Since you say I must tell the truth, or lose 
my place,” he replied, at last, ‘why, I cannot 
but do as you bid me. A poor man, like me, 
with a family to support,” he continued, glancing 
apologetically at Hector, ‘‘has no choice. Well 
then, it was in the month of August, a year ago, 
in the night of the twenty-seventh to the twenty- 
eighth; I had gone to bed early, for I was to rise 
before daybreak. Madame la Comtesse was then 
very ill, and I had a prescription to take to the 
apothecary at Menars, madame not having con- 
fidence in the one at Blois, who, nevertheless, is 
a very honest man. At about three o’clock I 
was startled out of my sleep; there was a noise, 
the great dog was barking. ‘All the better,’ 
said I to myself, ‘I shall be the sooner ready to 
set off?’ I got up, took my gun, and went to see 
what was the matter. I slipped behind the 
shrubbery—I listened—I heard nothing more; 
then I looked out and saw a white dress crossing 
a streak of moonlight on the broad walk; I soon 
recognized mademoiselle’s pretty figure; there 
are none like her for that. I was quite fright- 
ened to see her in the garden at that hour; I 
thought some misfortune had happened, that she 

‘had lost her senses; I was going to run after 
her, when I observed that she was not alone, 
and that, instead of showing uneasiness or agita- 
tion, she was walking cautiously, mysteriously, 
like a person who had all her reason, and did 
not wish to be seen. 
make out who was with her. It was difficult, 
on account of the clumps of dahlias, and of the 
tall asters, which prevented my getting a good 
view of him. I made out that it was a young 
man. At first I had thought, I had hoped, it was 
the doctor, ‘what a fool I am!’ said I to myself. 
‘It is M. Lhomond, who has passed the night 
beside madame’s sick bed, and Madame Jeanne 
is letting him out by the little garden-gate, so as 
not to awaken the whole house by opening the 
large window of the ante-chamber, which is so 
hard to shut.’ So I hurried after them, to ask 
the doctor himself how his patient was getting 
on, and if I was still to take the prescription to 
Menars. But, dear me, when I got near it was 


T stood still and tried to § 


not the doctor at all. M. Lhomond is a short, 
; thick-set man, and this was a tall young man— 
impossible to mistake one for the other. Still, 
I had such difficulty in believing what I saw, 
that I hit upon another invention; I said to 
myself—‘it is a pupil of the doctor’s, whom he 
has left to watch madame, for fear of accidents, 
and mademoiselle is letting him out. But—but 
—it is not in that manner that one walks with a 
stranger—a young girl does not treat in that 
manner a young man whom she sees for the first 
time—does not.’ Madame la Comtesse, do not 
ask me anything more.” 

‘* Leonard, spesk,”’ cried the mother, in agony, 
‘‘I must know everything.” _ 

‘But, madame—mon Dieu! it blisters my 
tongue to denounce the poor child whom I have 
$ seen playing in the garden since she was such 
$a little thing, and whom I loved, craving your 
pardon, Madame la Comtesse, as if she had been 
$ my own daughter. Oh! I love her still—-I can. 
} not help loving her; but since that day she does 

not seem to me like the same——” 
‘‘Leonard, my dear Leonard!” exclaimed the 
countess, whose distress was shown by the great 
drops of perspiration on her face, ‘‘ you see what 
anguish is mine—speak——” 

‘*Ah! madame will suffer still more when I tell 
her all—and to give her pain, to cause her so 
much sorrow, when she has always been so good 
to me, when I owe her everything—it cuts me to 
the heart.” 

The countess, at these words, rose irritated 
from her seat. ‘‘Think not of me,” she said, 
‘‘Leonard—I must avert new dangers. Speak, 
I have courage.” 

*¢ Ah, Madame la Comtesse, a mother has never 
courage enough for these things.” 

‘‘ But—perhaps you were in the right, perhaps 
a pupil of Dr. Lhomond’s watched beside me that 
night, and Jeanne, in the effusion of her grati- 
tude, pressed his hands as she might do those of 
a friend——” 

‘Oh! that—I should have understood that! 
But she was not only affectionate, she was— 
familiar, tender—caressing; she leaned upon his 
shoulder, she fondled him—how shall I say—just 
as my wife does when I go home, or when she 
bids me good-bye. Ah! I make no mistake, one 
must love people very much indeed to fondle 
them in that way.” 

Saffocating with emotion, she cried, ‘‘but— 
he———”" 

«‘From the place where I was I could not see 
him well. Wishing to get a nearer sight of him, 





when I heard Mademoiselle Jeanne open the 
garden-wicket, I jumped over the wall to catch 
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my man as he passed through the meadow. 
There, accordingly, I found him, and on recog- 
nizing M. Charles Valleray, our prefect’s son, I 
understood everything. I knew that Madame la 
Marquise had never received him at her house, 
on account of his political opinions; and I per- 
fectly understood that if the young people loved 
each other they could meet only in secret, since 
their parents would not allow them to love each 
other otherwise. What made me most uneasy 
was the thought that perhaps I was not the only 
person who had seen them, and I hastened back 
into the garden. At the same moment I heard 
the noise of a window shut. It was in the direc- 
tion of the Hotel de France, to the left, near the 
great poplar. That window shut, at such an 
hour, has always made me uneasy. And so, } 
thinking that this adventure would sooner or 
later be known and talked of, I asked madame to } 
allow me to leave her service, so as to be out of : 
the way when the thing should be brought up. ; 
I don’t know how to lie, and that secret weighed } 
heavy on my mind. Nothing less than the orders 
and entreaties of Madame la Comtesse should 
have induced me to speak against mademoiselle. 
I have obeyed with great regret; but—in short, } 
you know all the truth. I hope Madame la Com- } 
tesse will forgive me.” 

He wiped his eyes as he concluded. The 
mother, sunk in her seat, her face buried in her 
hands, could not dismiss him. This was left for 
Hector, who, with a waive of his hand, bade the 
gardener go. The noise of the closing door in} 
part roused the countess, who burst into a pas- } 
sion of grief. After a while she looked up. 

“Oh!” she cried, sobbing between almost 
every word, “pity me. Leonard has spoken 
truth. Jeanne is lost, lost forever, how can I 
call her daughter any more. She is the victim 
of an unprincipled villain—he has been humbled 
by my proud mother—and he has thus sought } 
to avenge himself. Go, de Renneville, forget— 
forget-——” 

The almost heart-broken mother could say 
no more. Again sobs choked her. Again she 
buried her face, shuddering, in her hands, as if } 
even she dared not look on the injured Hector. 

But the young man, tenderly approaching 
her, gently removed the hands from her face. 
Though startled by the straight-forward, and 
evidently honest story of the gardener, his con- 
fidence in Jeanne was not shaken, for a moment. 
He felt assured that there was some inexplicable 
mistake in the affair, which she only could clear 
up; and he now said this, refusing to surrender 
his engagement, and entreating that Mademoi- 
selle de Clairmont might be sent for. 
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The mother’s face brightened at his words. 
Confidence returned, in part, to her also. She 
looked up through her tears, stifled her sobs, 
and asked earnestly, 

**Do you believe what you say? Do you really 
think her innocent?” 

“I do, I do!” earnestly replied Hector. ‘Only 
send for her, and she will clear all up.” 

The countess, as if a new life had been given 
to her, rose up at these words, crossed the room, 
and rang the bell for her daughter. 

FY. 

‘*But how can I question her?” suddenly said 
the countess, turning deadly pale. ‘I would 
not—I know not—what questions to put to her,” 
she continued, falteringly, ‘‘I fear to enlighten 
her.” 

In spite of his confidence, a vague doubt had, 
nevertheless, lurked at the bottom of Hector’s 
heart. Reason had whispered to him that if 
the mother believed in the daughter’s guilt, he 
was infatuated to discredit it. But these words 
showed that, in reality, the countess secretly had 
faith in her daughter’s purity, and had only said 


} otherwise, in consequence of a high sense of 


honor, and to give Hector entire freedom to with- 
draw, if he wished. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, joyfully, every shadow 
of a suspicion now removed, “you don’t think 
her guilty yourself. Thank God!” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the door opened, 
and the innocent girl herself glidedin. Jeanne, 
at the first glance, saw that both her lover and 
mother had been agitated; the joyous smile, 
which had lit up her face, died away: she looked * 
anxiously from one to the other, and finally took 
her place silently, with downcast eyes, at her 
parent’s side. 

The countess knew not how to begin the con- 
versation. But she felt that every moment only 
increased the mutual embarrassment of all par- 
ties, and, therefore, in a few words, she led the 
way directly to the subject. At the name of 
Charles Valleray Jeanne started in evident em- 
barrassment. Hector, for the first time, now 
began seriously to credit the tale. His look of 
agony was indescribable, and the countess, fear- 
fully glancing toward him, and perceiving it, 
had her own returning fears strengthened, and 
could scarcely restrain a burst of sorrow. As the 
cross-questioning went on, for it now become that, 
the mother suffered too much agony to employ 
her former tact, and the admissions, reserve, 
and confession of Jeanne, destroyed, answer by 
answer, the lingering hopes of her listeners. 
Mademoiselle de Clairmont did not deny that 
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she had been in the garden with M. Valleray. 
She had not told her mother of it, she said, 
because that would have been wrong: she had 
promised to keep the secret. She confessed, in 
reply to a direct question, that he had lavished 
caresses on her hand, and kissed it, but nothing 
more: and this she acknowledged hesitatingly, 
with many blushes, in a whisper almost inau- 
dible. Hector heard all this with feelings in- 
describable. He walked to the window; then 
hastily returned; and, perceiving that the coun- 
tess could scarcely control herself, he approached 
her, and whispered, mastering his own emotion, 
as he pointed to Jeanne, who stood apart, trem- 
bling, and leaning against a table, pale as death. 

‘‘Restrain yourself, look at her. See how 
sure of herself she is.” Then, observing the 
quick, eager glance, which the poor girl, like a 
frightened fawn, shot at him, he attempted to 
smile, and continued, addressing Jeanne, ‘come, 
mademoiselle, tell us how it was you treated that 
handsome young man so well.” 

These words seemed to flash suddenly a new 
light on the hitherto puzzled, alarmed, and trem- 
bling girl. She looked up, with a bright sparkle 
in her eye, and said earnestly, 

“Ah! the jealous man. Mamma, I will ex- 
plain it all to you; itis very simple. I wanted 
to prevent—but, no, I will tell you the story from 
the beginning. I have already told you it was 
on the twenty-eighth of August; for three weeks 
my mother had been dangerously ill—oh! very ill 
indeed—and for two days she had been delirious, 
and knew none of us. She had great glittering 
_ eyes, which fixed on nothing; and, when I went 
near her, ‘begone, begone!’ she cried, with a 
frantic air, ‘your presence is hateful to me!’ 
She said that to me—to me! Only think how ill 
she must have been! All about her despaired 
of her life. I saw them lifting their hands to 
heaven and speaking in whispers, when I was 
there; and then they looked at me, and ‘poor 
child!’ I heard them say. Oh! it was dreadful. 
At last, toward the evening of that day, she grew 
a little calmer, and the doctor—who saved her— 
told us, that if that calm lasted—if the patient 
could but sleep for three or four hours, he an- 
swered for her life. After so many days of de- 
spair, this word of hope restored to us all our 
courage. M. Lhomond went away, and soon 
after his departure mamma sank into a sweet 
sleep. Then, without speaking, almost without 
daring to breathe we three—old Theresa, Fanny, 
and I—prepared to pass the night. Theresa 
established herself in a comfortable easy-chair; 
Fanny, who had already sat up with mamma for 
a whole fortnight, and who has never recovered 


aan 


from the fatigue, as soon as mamma got better, 
she fell ill, and was obliged to leave us. She 
came to see us the other day; she is going 
to — . 

‘¢Never mind Fanny!” cried her mother. - ‘Go 
on, and quickly.” 

‘*Fanny lay down upon her bed, and I knelt 
down to pray. Oh! how I prayed that night! I 
was not inattentive, as sometimes at mass; there 
was no fear of that! The silence was so pro- 
found that one heard nothing but the ticking of 
the clock; then it occurred to me that the hour 
would soon strike, and that the sudden sound, in 
that great stillness, might awaken the patient. 
I got up, and, walking on tiptoe, I went to the 
chimney-piece and stopped the clock. I had 
hardly done this, when I heard Cesar, the great 
watch-dog, barking like a mad creature at the 
bottom of the garden. The noise was still dis- 
tant, but I heard it coming nearer—coming 
nearer. Oh, good heavens! I thought, he will 
come and bark under mamma’s windows—she 
will awake, and all this good sleep will be lost. 
Without reflecting on what I did, I took a little 
lamp that was on the table—I looked at Theresa 
—she had heard nothing; besides, Cesar does 
not like her, and would not have listened to her 
—and I ran down stairs. It did occur to me 
that thieves might perhaps be there; but I did 
not feel afraid. Oh! I am not at all a coward! 
I opened the door, and what did I see upon the 
terrace? That wicked Cesar, with a tall young 
man fast in his gripe! As long as he kept his 
hold there was no danger, he did not bark; but 
the young man had a thick cane, and beat him 
hard, and I saw that Cesar was likely to let go. 
It is then he would have howled and awakened 
the whole house. There was not a minute to 
lose. So I went up to M. Valleray—it was he— 
and I said to him, ‘take my hand, sir; quick, and 
be very friendly with me.’ M. Valleray at once 
understood that I came to help him; he seized 
my hand, and then I spoke to him very kindly— 
caressing him like this—(with a quick movement 
she took Hector’s hand, and leaned upon his 
shoulder, then became confused, and went away 
from him.) With you, I do not dare; how 
strange! You, mamma—(she placed her hand on 
her mother’s shoulder, and caressed her.) Like 
this, saying: ‘This good M. Charles Valleray, I 
know him; he is a friend of ours—we like him 
very much—you must not hurt him, or bark at 
him. Cesar, don’t be angry—you see very well 
it is a friend.’ In short, all manner of nonsense, 
which must have made a great impression upon 
Ceesar’s mind, for at last he quietly released the 





poor young man. I fetched the key of the little 
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garden-gate, to which I accompanied M. Valle- 
ray, holding his hand all the way very affection- 
ately, because that naughty Cesar still looked 
excessively out of humor, and I distrusted him. 
Then I hastened back to the house. Oh! how 
uneasy I was as I went upstairs! I trembled lest 
I should hear your voice, and find you awakened. 
I went very gently into your room! I approached 
your bed—oh, mamma! what a happy moment 
was that! God had had compassion upon me— 
you were still asleep.” 

The joy of the listeners, at these words, could 
be no longer restrained. Hector seized both tlfe 
hands of the countess, who burst into tears, and 
fell on his neck; while the amazed, and artless 


girl, pausing in her narration, gazed at them, and ; 


said to herself, ‘‘ well, what is the matter with 
them.” 

‘Nothing, nothing,” said Hector, overhearing 
her, and embarrassed, seeking a pretext, ‘‘only 
Charles Valleray is an old school-fellow of mine 
—you saved him.” 

“He told me [ had. He—the prefect’s son— 
had been at the meeting of a secret society. If 
he had been caught, he was lost.” 

“But how had he come into our garden?” 
cried the mother. 

‘He had jumped out of the window of the 
Hotel de France.” : 

“Yes, yes; everything explains itself! That 
window that they shut,” cried Hector, ‘there is 
no longer a doubt.” 

“Dear child,” cried the countess, snatching 
Jeanne to her arms, and, without another word, 
clasping the sweet girl as if she would never let 
go, and weeping in a perfect ecstasy of joy, grati- 
tude, and maternal love. 


Vv. 


MavameE ‘DE Brissac was already in the mar- 
shal’s saloon, attired as a bride, and waiting only 
for the civil marriage to be completed, by the 
arrival of the notary, when a carriage drove up, 
and Hector, accompanied by the countess, his 
father, and General St. Iriex, entered. The sud- 
den appearance of these guests, whom he had not 
invited to the ceremony, surprised the marshal, 
who looked from them to his bride elect, and from 
her to them, silently seeking an explanation. 

Hector, though not entirely ignorant of Ma- 
dame de Brissac’s character, had never suspected 
her connexion with the slander upon Jeanne, 
until after the latter’s artless confession. All at 
once, however, the truth flashed upon him. He 
left the countess immediately and hnrried to his 
father. For the first time, he now demanded the 
authority of the latter, for the story respecting 











Mademoiselle de Clairmont. Since the dinner at 
the marshal’s, the son had avoided conversation 
with his parent, on the subject of Jeanne, Hector 
wishing to wait until her guilt or innocence was 
established. But now he recounted all which 
he had heard, and succeeded in convincing the 
marquis, as he had himself been convinced. The 
two then went ‘to General St. Iriex, who, after 
some hesitation, admitted that Hector’s suspicion 
was correct, and that Madame de Brissac had 
put the tale into circulation, evidently, as it now 
appeared, to disinherit Jeanne, and secure the 
marshal’s fortune, as well as hand, for herself. 
The three gentlemen had subsequently returned 
for the countess, before driving to the Hotel 
d’Estiguy, in order that all the witnesses might 
be present at the exposure of Madame de Brissac. 
Their astonishment at finding the marriage cere- 
mony all but completed, was not less than that 
of the marshal at their unsolicited, and inoppor- 
tune presence. 

Hector was the first to speak. Producing a 
bouquet of heath, which, to the perplexity of his 
companions, he had purchased on the way, he 
walked directly up to Madame de Brissac, and 
tendered it to her, with a low bow. To the amaze- 
ment of all, this self-collected woman started, 
uttered a half scream, and letting the bouquet 
drop, as if it was poison, stared on the giver, 
with ashy cheeks and eyes of horror. 

“It is the fifth time I have had the honor to 
present you a bunch of heath,” said Hector, 
pitilessly. ‘‘Four times I seut it: now I bring 
it in person. Madame, your best cards are all 
played,” he added, ironically. ‘Will you give 
up the game, and retire, or brave it out?” 

But though Madame de Brissac had recog- 
nized, by the bouquet, that Hector was cognizant 
of the death of Arthur; that he possessed the 
secret, which she had believed no one, in France, 
but the baron knew; and that she was in his 
power; and though, in consequence, she had lost 
her self-possession;—yet it was not long before 
her consummate hardihood, and the remembrance 
of the stake for which she was playing, brought 
her back to herself. She answered the speaker, 
therefore, with haughty scorn. 

“If monsieur means, as I presume, to insult 
me, he doubtless remembers that, as I am 4 
lady, he can do%t without fear of being called to 
account.” But she looked to the marshal as she 
spoke. 

**Gentlemen,” said the latter, thus appealed 
to, his astonishment rising to wrath, ‘I don’t 
know what gives me the honor of your company. 
But this lady is about to become my wife, and 
any slight to her is an insult to me——” 
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‘¢Your pardon, marshal,” interrupted Hector, 
who still continued spokesman. ‘We have no 
desire to insult madame, but only wish her to 
retract a false tale, which she has put in circu- 
lation, respecting Mad lie de Clairmont.” 
And, without waiting to ask for permission, 
Hector proceeded to rehearse the vindication of 
Jeanne, and to state Madame de Brissac’s con- 
nexion with the slander. 

‘*T would have spared you this,” he said, in 
conclasion, turning to the bride elect, ‘‘but you 
would not accept mercy, madame. I will spare 
you what is worse, if you will even now confess.” 

For a moment Madame de Brissac looked at 
the marshal, but perceiving that he was still, 
notwithstanding Hector’s story, and the corro- 
boration of General St. Iriex, irresolute, she re- 
solved to continue to confront her foes, hoping 
yet to triumph, and believing the last words of 
Hector but a threat. 

Her only answer, therefore, was a contempt- 
uous smile, and a movement toward the marshal, 
as if to claim his protection from further insult. 

‘Well then,” said Hector, looking at his father, 
who stepped to the door, ‘‘let me introduce a 
gentleman, who arrived from Blois only an hour 
ago, and who knows more of this matter, the 
Baron des Tourbieres.”’ 

As he spoke the baron entered. Madame de 
Brissac looked thunder-struck, but evidently was 
still ignorant of what was coming. Hector con- 
tinued, 

‘‘The baron brings proof what window it was, 
in the hotel, which the gardener heard shut on 
the night of the tweaty-seventh of August. That 
window, it seems, is in convenient proximity to 
the branches of a lofty tree in the Countess de 
Clairmont’s garden. The register of the hotel, 
of which we have here an attested copy,” and 
taking the document from the baron, he unfolded 
it at length, ‘‘shows that, on the night in ques- 
tion, that room was occupied by Madame de 
Brissac. She then, it seems, is the really guilty 
party:—and hence too her knowledge of the 
midnight interview.” 

As he finished, he turned to the bride elect. 
But the latter, from the first mention of the 
window, had known what was coming, and, with 
the pride and hardihood of a fallen angel, had 
braced herself to brave it out.” One glance at 
the marshal showed that her case was hopeless. 
Yet she resolved, since she must abandon the 
stage, to leave on his mind, if possible, a lurking 
doubt of her innocence. She said, haughtily, 





therefore, drawing her scarf around her, 
“I will not reply; appearances are against 
I forgive you your suspicions. 


me. Madame 
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de Clairmont,” and she turned to the countess, 
‘knows that a woman may be compromised 
without being guilty; yesterday her daughter 
was accused—to-day she is justified. Patience! 
the moment will come when I shall be justified 
in my turn. M. Charles Valleray announces his 
approaching arrival; until then I accept, Mon- 
sieur le Marechal, the accusation which purifies 
your niece. Tell those who have heard that sad 
adventure spoken of, that everything has been 
revealed, that my intrigues have been discovered 
—say, in short, whatever is necessary to justify 
this young girl. Hasten to destroy my reputa- 
tion; it is your interest, it is perhaps mine! 
Every signal injustice is followed, sooner or 
later, by signal reparation; and this reparation, 
which shall be a glorious one, I await it calmly 
and trustfully. Farewell, Monsieur le Marechal; 
I would have given you my existence, but I do 
more, I give you my honor!” 

The countess, at this assurance, was nue into 
speaking at last. 

four honor,” she sneered. 

Madame de Brissac was already on her way to 
the door; but she turned, and said, with a hiss 
like a serpent. 

‘‘Less pride, madame! The world will say of 
me: She has a lover. It says the same of you— 
who have none.” Thus, true to her character to 
the last, slandering by an ironical doubt, where 
she dare not slander more openly, she left the 
room. She did not depart wholly unconsoled 
either, for as she closed the door, she heard the 
marshal, still not entirely cured of his infatua- 
tion, though convinced that she had deceived 
him, say, with the weakness of old age, ‘‘ poor 
woman! they all accuse her!” 

It was his last regret aftér her, however, for the 
repetition of Hector’s evidence, and the perusal 
of the transcript, gradually woke the rage of the 
marshal, who now first realized how nearly he 
had come to being duped. He would not rest 
satisfied till the countess and her daughter had 
returned to his hotel. There, a few days after, 
the fair Jeanne became the bride of Hector de 
Renneville. 

A lady, said to resemble Madame de Brissac, 
has been seen, lately, at the German Baths. She 
is not in Paris, at any rate, having vanished from 
that capital, simultaneously with her departure 
from the Hotel d’Estiguy. 

Nore.—The characters, and most of the inci- 
dents of this tale, are taken from a new French 
comedy, by Madame Girardin, which has created 
@ vast sensation in Paris. The story is known 
there as ‘Lady Tartuffe.” Rachel appears in 
it as Madame de Brissac. 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Croly’s romance of ‘Salathiel,” 
and Sue’s ‘‘Juif Errant,” have reawakened in- 
terest in the old legend of the Wandering Jew. 
There is something so impressive in a man being 
doomed to live forever, a hopeless and homeless 
wanderer over the face of the earth, without 
family, friends, or even nation, that, in all ages 
since it arose, the legend has taken a deep hold 
of the mind of the unlettered, the credulous, and 
the superstitious. To fanaticism and imposture 
also, the fiction has held out equal temptations. 
At various periods since the commencement of 
the Christian era, individuals have assumed the 
character of the Wandering Jew, and have suc- 
ceeded in attracting notice, and gaining credence, 
to a greater or less extent, from their wondering 
contemporaries. 

It is extremely probable that this legend had 
its origin in the words used by Christ to the 
Apostle Peter, on the latter asking what would 
become of John, the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
The answer was: ‘‘If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee?” In consequence of 
this expression, we are told, ‘the saying went 


abroad among the brethren, that that disciple } 


should not die.” Although it is expressly pointed 
out, in the remainder of the same passage, that 
the language of Christ could not properly bear 
any such meaning; yet the conclusion of ‘the 
brethren,” strangely modified and misapplied, 
seems to have been adopted by the primitive 
Christians, to have become intermingled with 
their traditions, and finally to have taken the 
form of the legend of the Wandering Jew. 
This, in its early or original shape, is detailed 
by Matthew Paris, monk of St. Albans, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century. The story 
was current before his day, in England and else- 








talked of, and who had been present at our Lord's 
crucifixion, and conversed with him, and who was 
still alive in confirmation of the Christian faith.” 
The archbishop answered, that ‘the circum- 
stances were all true;” and, afterward, one of 
his train, interpreting the archbishop’s words, 
told them in French that his lord knew the 
person they spoke of very well; that the latter 
had dined with his lord but a little while before 
they left the East; that the man had been Pon- 
tius Pilate’s porter, by name Cartaphilus, who, 
when they were dragging Jesus out of the door 
of the Judgment Hall, struck him with his fist 
on the back, saying, ‘‘go faster, Jesus; go faster: 
why dost thou linger?” Upon which Jesus looked 
at him with a frown, and said, ‘‘I. indeed am 
going, but THOU SHALT TARRY TILL I come!” 
Soon after this event, Cartaphilus, by his own 
account, was converted, and baptised by the 
name of Joseph. He lives forever; but at the 
end of every hundred years he falls into a severe 
illness, and ultimately into a fit or trance, on 
recovering from which he finds himself in the 
same state of youth which he was in when Jesus 
suffered, being then about thirty years of age. 
He remembered all the circumstances attending 
the crucifixion and resurrection, the composing 
of the apostles’ creed, their preaching and dis- 
persion, and is himself a very grave and holy 
person. 

Such is the story of the Wandering Jew, as 
told by Matthew Paris, who was alive at the 
time of the Armenian’s visit to St. Albans, and 
who, there can be no doubt, relates the circum- 
stances as they came from the mouths of the 
strangers. The deception lay, it is probable, 
not with the Armenians, but with the party who 
had passed himself off upon them as the porter 





where, but he was probably the first who regu- {of Pontius Pilate, thereby insuring much good 
larly chronicled all the particulars. In 1228, { entertainmegt, doubtless, as well as unbounded 
the monk informs us, an Armenian archbishop { Feverence, from the followers of the church in 
came to England, to visit the shrines and relics ; the East. As Pythagoras, a very wise and clear- 
preserved in the churches. Being entertained { headed man, entertained the notion of his having 
at the monastery of St. Albans, this ecclesiastical ‘personally gone through several existences on 
dignitary was anxiously interrogated as to the j earth, so it is possible that the Wandering Jew 
religious condition of his country, and, among } of the Armenian archbishop may himself have 
other questions, a monk who sat near him in-  abored under a delusion. But the probability 
quired, ‘if he had ever seen or heard of the {is on the other side; and the same conclusion 
famous person named Joseph, who was so much } may be drawn, without much uncharitableness, 
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respecting the numerous persons who at later 
periods have personated the erratic Hebrew. 
There were considerable variations in the stories 
which these persons told of themselves. For 
example, one who appeared at Hamburg, about 
the year 1547, declared himself to have been a 
shoemaker in Jerusalem at the time of the cruci- 
fixion. Another visited Paris about 1643, who 
is thus described: ‘Here is a man come to this 
city, if he may be called a man, who pretends to 
have lived about these sixteen hundred years. 
He says of himself, that he was usher of the 
divan (the Jews call it the Court of Judgment) 
in Jerusalem at the time when Jesus, the Chris- 
tian Messias, was condemned by Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman president; that his name was Michob- 
Ader; and that, for thrusting Jesus out of the 
hall, with these words, ‘go, why tarriest thou?’ 
the Messias answered him again, ‘I go, but tarry 
thou till I come;’ thereby condemning him to 
live till the day of judgment.” 
account given by this personage of himself. 











modestly, he may pass for the younger brother 
of Time.” 

Another Wandering Jew, and one of equal 
learning, seems to have excited the wonder of 
the people of Venice, in the year 1687. This 
new one was more remarkable than the others, 
in as far as he is said to have made no boast 
of his antiquity, but to have felt hurt, on the 
contrary, when it was accidentally discovered. 
“This personage,” says the author of Hermippus 
Redivivus, ** went by the name of Signor Gualdi. 
He remained at Venice some months, and three 
things were remarked in his conduct. The first 
was, that he had a small collection of fine pic- 
tures, which he readily showed to anybody that 
desired it; the next, that he was perfectly versed 
in all arts and sciences, and spoke on every sub- 
ject with such readiness and sagacity, as aston- 
ished all who heard him; and it was, in the third 
place, observed that he never wrote or received 


Such was the { any letter; never desired any credit, or made use 
He ; of bills of exchange, but paid for everything in 


affected to heal diseases by a touch, and was } ready money, and lived decently, though not in 
deeply venerated both by the common people and ‘ splendor.” The story then goes on to tell, that 


by others. ‘‘One day,” says the same writer, 
“T had the curiosity to discourse with him in 
several languages, and I found him master of all 
those that I could speak. He told me that there 
was scarce a true history to be found. He was 
in Rome, he said, when Nero set fire to the city, 
and saw him stand triumphing on the top of a 
hill to behold its flames. He saw Saladin’s re- 
turn from his conquest in the East, when he 
caused his shirt to be carried on the top of a 
spear with this proclamation, ‘Saladin, lord of 
many rich countries, shall have no memorial left 
of all his glories when he dies, but only this poor 
shirt!’ He knew Tamerlane the Scythian, and 
told me that he was so called because he was 
lame. He seemed to pity the insupportable 
calamity of Bajazet, whom he had seen carried 
about in a cage by Tamerlane’s order. He knew 
Mohammed’s father very well, and had been 
often in his company at Ormus. He had heard 
the Emperor Vespasian say, when he understood 
the temple of Solomon was burnt to ashes, ‘he 
had rather all Rome had been set on fire.’ Here 
the old man fell a-weeping hims@#f, lamenting 
the ruin of that noble structure, which he de- 
scribed to me as familiarly as if he Had seen it 
but yesterday.” This was, the reader will admit, 
a goodly range of experience for any one to lay 
claim to. The appearance of this personator 
of the Wandering Jew corresponded with his 
assumptions. ‘*By his looks, one would take 
him for a relic of the old world, or one of the 
long-lived fathers before the flood. To speak 
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a Venetian nobleman, an admirable judge of 
paintings, was admitted to see Gualdi's collec- 
tion, and admired them excessively. At the 
close of the visit, the nobleman ‘‘cast his eye 
by chance over the chamber door, where hung 4 
picture of this stranger (Gualdi.) The Venetian 
looked upon it, and then upon him. ‘This pic- 
ture was drawn for you, sir,’ says he to Signor 
Gualdi, to which the other made no answer but 
by alow bow. ‘You look,’ continued the Vene- 
tian, ‘like a man of fifty, and yet I know this 
picture to be of the hand of Titian, who has been 
dead one hundred and thirty years. How is this 
possible?’ ‘It is not easy,’ said Signor Gualdi, 
gravely, ‘to know all things that are possible; 
but there is certainly no crime in my being like 
@ picture drawn by Titian.’ The Venetian easily 
perceived, by his manner of speaking, that he 
had given the stranger offence, and, therefore, 
took his leave.” The issue of the affair was, that 
the Venetian told the matter to all his friends. 
Curiosity was aroused, and various parties went 
to call upon Gualdi. They were disappointed, 
however; the stranger had left the city, and was 
never seen again. 

Of course, the world of Venice came to the 
conclusion, that this personage could be none 
else but the Wandering Jew, or a philosopher 
who had been fortunate enough to discover the 
elixir of life. The matter is certainly capable 
of a much easier solution, however, and Gualdi’s 
own words afford a ready clue to it. It was on 


this story, Godwin tells us, that he founded his 
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novel of St. Leon, a work of great power and 
beauty. 

The last person, who pretended to be the Wan- 
dering Jew, was Cagliostro, the famous charlatan, 
who appeared in Paris in the reign of Louis the 
Sixteenth. He never explicitly asserted his claim 
to be that personage, but would often talk vaguely 
on the subject, and sometimes, venturing on the 








credulity of his hearers, quoted conversations he 
pretended to have had with illustrious persons, 
whom he had met hundreds of years before. 

The diffusion of intelligence has destroyed 
altogether the belief in this absurd tradition, 
which is now handed over, by general consent, 
to the novelist and romance writer. 
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THE GRAVE ON THE LIDO. 
A VENETIAN LEGEND. 





BY EDWARD J. 


HANDILVE. 





Wuene the sadly moaning wafftrs, 
Surge upon the echoing shore, 

Buried they at hour of midnight 
One they dreaded, tho’ no more 

On this earth his Hebrew science 
Might give life to magic lore. 


In a dungeon of that palace 
Titian-hallowed and sublime, 

Frowning o’er the wave whose blue depths 
Screened a woman’s love and crime, 

Tortured they the Jew Almanzar, 
’Till his rent soul entered Time! 


But ere Death’s chill mantle wrapped him, 
Breathed his lips a fearful curse— 

“Tn the grave ye still shall fear me! 
For, while earth holds on its course, 

Like your shadows, will my memory, 
Haunt ye with revengeful force! 


“And the malison I’ve uttered, 
And the prayer which I have prayed, 
Ye shall live to feel as deeply, 


mre 





As my heart your trenchant blade— 
Oh—your fearful spirit groanings 
Will be music to my shade! 


“Ruin throned on Devastation, 
Such, Palmyra of the sea, 

Is the bridegroom and the empire, 
In the future waiting thee! 

Ah! the doom I die invoking 
Shall enfold thee silently.” 


Falls the star-sheen on the Lido, 

Falls the moonlight on his grave, 
And upon the distant city 

There hath fallen the curse he gave :— 
For the gloom of desolation 

Shrouds the Cybele of the wave. 


And Venetians fear to wander 
On that island dark and drear, 
Over which the moaning wind-harps 
Breathes a monody of fear:— 
To thy memory, Almanzar, 
Doth the legend still adhere! 





A SUMMER NOON. 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





PLEASANT itt is on a Summery day, 
Under the willow tree, 

To hear the twitter of birds at play, 
And breezes rustling free. 

And see, as plumes from a bird in the sky, 
The leaves come floating down. 

And idly watch the clouds creep by— 
And think of the dust of the town. 


Pleasant it is on a sultry noon, 
To sit by a shaded stream, 
While the bees go by with a drowsy croon, 
And we seem to think in a dream. 





To see the eddying waters slow, 
Silent and dark move down, 

Like ad-march mournfully and low— 
An ink of the noise of the town. 


Pleasant it was in the olden time, 
From the castle glare to flee, 
And with ladye-fair, as they tell in rhyme, 

Sit under the greenwood tree. 
The belted knight and the damsel gay, 

In groups lie up and down— 
Oh! I see them all as I dream away, 
Nor think of the heat of the town. 


“THE LILIES OF THE FIELD.” 





BY CARRY STANLEY. 





Poor Ellen Lee! Her heart sunk within her 
while her fingers were busied placing a tuft of 
Parma violets, which she almost fancied gave 
forth a faint perfume, on a delicate straw colored 
crepe bonnet, or as she wreathed a spray of sweet- 
brier and apple-blossoms around the face of a 
pink silk, or with artistic grace hung the snowy 
water lily, from which she almost seemed to hear 
the crystal drops fall on the dark green lisse. 
These marvels of art, which rivaled those of 
nature in all save the fragrance, brought visions 
of green fields and running waters to that dull, 
illy ventilated room; and while her companions 
were busy discussing the characters of the ladies 
who would throng in to the morrow’s ‘‘ opening,” 
Ellen was wondering whether the trailing arbutus 
was still green at the foot of the old oak tree, 
covered by the last year’s leaves, and if the grass 
was very green along the course of the spring, or 
if the blood-root, and the purple, shell-tinted 
liverworth, and modest violets, and nodding ane- 
mones still carpeted the warm slopes below the 
orchard. 

And again poor Ellen Lee! For the gush of 
fresh air which came in at the window, opened 
by one of the pale workers, carried her not only 
back to flowers, and sunshine, and waters, but 
to the darkened chamber of the old stone par- 
sonage house, and her father’s thin hands raised 
in their last prayer, and his look of peace and 
faith, which not even the knowledge that his wife 
and daughter would now be penniless, could dis- 
turb, as he murmured, “if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, oh, ye of little faith?” 

Unconsciously to herself great tears were 
falling on her work, when one of the girls said 
kindly, 

** Are you sick to day, Miss Le 

“No, I am quite well, thank you.” 

‘Js your mother worse then?” again asked 
the other. 

But the tears were coming too fast now to 
allow of a reply, except a shake of the head in 
the negative, when another said, 

‘sWell, no matter then, we shall soon be over 
our hurry, and then you won’t have to sit so 
close; you ain’t used to it.” 


This sympathy was more than Ellen could 
bear. She tossed down the lilac spray which she 
held, buried her face in her hands, and gave way 
to a wild burst of weeping. She felt that some 
explanation was due to her companions for their 
kindness, so she said in a low voice, 

“I was only thinking,” and the tears came 
raining down again, but in a more gentle shower. 
The two glanced at her black dress and sorrowful 
face, their lip® quivered, and a mist gathered over 
their eyes, and one placed a footstool, which she 
had brought for her own accommodation, under 
Ellen’s feet, and the other gave her a little bunch 
of blue violets, which she had purchased for a 
few pennies that morning in market, on her way 
to her work. ‘Truly there is a poverty that 
maketh rich.” 

Ellen arose, the next morning, but little re- 
freshed. An occasional cough from her mother 
would make her start from her sleep with a 
palpitating heart, to lie awake watching the 
dear invalid with anxious eyes; and as the grey 
dawn came creeping into the room, she moved 
?noiselessly about arranging everything for her 
mother’s comfort during the day. 

It was one of those sultry mornings of early 
spring, which has such debilitating effects on 
the system after the bracing cold of the winter, 
that Ellen Lee walked languidly to the work- 
rooms. How she longed for one breath from 
the fragrant brown earth, which she knew was 
being upturned in long, straight furrows along 
the hill-sides around her old home, or one of the 
yellow daffodils, from out of its clump of lance- 
like leaves, which grew under the cherry tree by 
the big gate. Angry, rebellious feelings were 
rising in her heart. Why had God taken away 
her noble father, or so afflicted her gentle, pious 
mother? why had the old stone parsonage house 
with its ivy-bound casements, passed into other 
hands? and with compressed lips and tearful 
eyes Ellen entered Mrs. Fuller’s show-rooms. 
Here the bonnets were to be arranged; straw 
colored and lilac, rose colored and green, blue 
and white in tempting proximity; and as Mrs. 
Fuller’s fore-woman was sick, as she declared 
fore-women always would be on opening days, 
Ellen was obliged to take her place. 

Group after group of stylish-looking women 
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and elegant girls, at length came trooping in, 
filling the large room with gay voices and musical 
laughter: women, whose only sorrow seemed to 
be the unbecomingness of a bonnet; girls, whose 
greatest trial was in the selection of a dress. 

Ellen urged the pretty trifles, much too shyly, 
her employer thought, who missed the voluble 
flattery which her French fore-woman was accus- 
tomed to bestow on her customers; but more 
than one parvenue, with her embroidered purse 
clinking with gold as she laid it on the marble- 
topped table, envied Ellen Lee her graceful self- 
possession 

“I think this will suit your style,” said Ellen, 
to a young lady who had ranged through pink, 
white and green without being satisfied, and she 
took up a blue bonnet with a wreath of eglantine. 

“Permit me to judge for myself, iyou please,” 
was the haughty reply, as the beauty passed her 
jeweled fingers across the bands of her rich brown 
hair. 

Ellen drew back with tears starting to her 
eyes, and replaced the bonnet on its stand, just 
in time to catch the pitying glance of a gentle- 
man who had evidently overheard the conversa- 
tion. In order to cover her mortification she 
snatched up a cap by her side, and said to an 
elderly lady standing near, 

‘Here is a beautiful breakfast cap, madam, 
would you not like it?” 

“Try it on, mother, and let me see how charm- 
ing you can look once more,” said the gentleman, 
who drew toward them. 

Ellen’s nimble fingers soon had the cap on the 
lady’s head, with what the son denominated a 
“decidedly French touch.” 


‘‘Trresistible, I declare, mother. Coffee and 
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then, which evinced itself in a taste for painted 
church windows, wax candles, and white robed 
choristers to chaunt the anthems; but Mr. May- 
lin listened with less interest than usual, for in 
Miss Rogers’ conduct to Ellen he saw that the 
‘charity that suffereth long, and is kind, the 
charity that vaunteth not itself,” was not in her 
creed. 

Throughout the day Ellen Lee was constantly 
reminded of the difference between the flesh and 
blood, clothed in simple cotton, and the flesh and 
blood which the silk-worm and lace weavers had 
decorated; the stamp of nobility which God had 
placed upon the soul was not recognized among 
those republican ladies, for though as in the case 
of Mrs. Maylin and her son, some had treated 
her as one of themselves, most looked upon her 
as a mere machine placed there to minister to 
their tastes and wants. 

Ellen returned home that night faint and dis- 
pirited with the fatigue and rebuffs of the day. 
With all the delicacy of love, she had heretofore 
concealed from her mother her weariness and 
disgust with her employment, but now the pent 
up feelings of months found vent. Mrs. Lee 
in vain reasoned with her. With a resignation 
and-calm, the fruit of trials and sorrows, which 
astonished and sometimes almost irritated her 
more active-minded daughter, she could scarcely 
comprehend why Ellen was so annoyed by what 
seemed to her such trifles. 

*‘Yes, mother,” said Ellen, bitterly, ‘‘there 
were women there whom I felt in my inmost 
soul to be inferior to myself, who treated their 
pampered lap dogs and spaniels with more con- 
sideration than they did me. And graceful 
young girls, who, to look at, one would almost 


rolls will be delicious with those ribbons flut- ; idolize, who measure the worth of a poor sister 


tering on the breakfast table.” 


‘How d’ye do, Mrs. Maylin? A beautiful 


like myself, by the price of my dress. These are 
the lilies of the field which toil not, neither do 


assortment of bonnets this spring, is there not? { they spin,” continued she, bitterly, ‘but God 


Why, Mr. Maylin, is it possible you can find any ; 
thing at a fashionable milliner’s to interest you? 
I always tell my brother that he comes only to 
look at the ladies; but we could not accuse you 
of that, you know,” and the young lady who had 


teringly as she spoke. 


“I certainly thought I had taste enough, Miss the poor. 
Rogers, to admire a pretty woman, even in a mil- { seems to me. 
liner’s show-rooms; and it is no bad place to , 
study your characters,” and Mr. Maylin bowed : 
plenty.” 


gravely, and somewhat ironically as he spoke. 


Miss Rogers discussed with feminine volubility } 





knows that we poor weeds grow hardly enough.” 
Tears came to Mrs. Lee’s eyes as she said, 
‘¢Ellen, my child, I fear you are fast losing your 


‘faith. God help you if that goes, it is all that 
; the poor often have——” 
80 haughtily rejected Ellen’s services, smiled flat- 


‘*No, mother,” was the quick reply, ‘‘not that, 
: for I think tg Bible and religion were made for 
The rich have no need of then, it 
Even the Lord’s Prayer appears 
almost unnecessary for them. ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,’ need be no cry of theirs in their 


«Ellen, that prayer for ‘daily bread’ has a 


Sunday schools and Dorcas societies, with the ' deeper meaning than you in your wilfulness give 


grave-looking, but agreeable young minister, for ; to it. 


she had @ fashionably religious turn of mind just ‘ 


Do you not know that ‘man shall not live 
by bread alone?’ that our ‘daily bread’ is also of 
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‘faith, hope, and charity,’ that every temptation 
overcome, every effort for better things is a part 
of our ‘daily bread?’ Does not, ‘Lead us not 
into temptation’ apply equally to the rich and 
poor; and to whom is itso hard to say, ‘Thy will 
be done,’ as to the rich man when called upon to 
give up all that made life valuable, after years of 
pampered selfishness?” 

Ellen Lee bowed her head on her clasped 
hands as she murmured through her tears, ‘‘ God 
forgive me, but I feel sick, body and soul;” but 
from that day forward, she went about her daily 
task more contentedly. 

“IT am very much in want of a seamstress, 
Mrs. Fuller, can you tell me where to find one?” 
asked Mrs. Maylin, one morning whilst in the 
milliner’s rooms. 

Ellen was standing by arranging some mis- 
placed bonnets, and after some hesitation, she 
said timidly, 

“I should like some plain sewing to do, 
madam, if you think I would suit, as Mrs. Fuller 
wants me no longer, now her hurry is over.” 

Mrs. Maylin, who from the first had been pre- 
possessed in Ellen’s favor, immediately engaged 
her, congratulating herself that it would pro- 
bably be in her power to render her life some- 
what more pleasant, than she suspected it had 
lately been in Mrs. Fuller's rooms. 

Night after night, on her return to her mother, 
Ellen had some new act of kindness, or pleasing 
trait of character to narrate of Mrs. Maylin or 
her son, till one evening she bounded in breath- 
lessly with the exclamation, 

*‘Oh, mother, mother! can’t you go to W——, 
young Mr. Maylin has received acall there. Only 
think of his preaching in papa’s old pulpit; and 
Mrs. Maylin is going also for a time, and as her 
sewing is not nearly completed ‘she wishes to 
take me too. You don’t know how surprised 
she was when I told her about papa, and our 
living at W——, and I promised to go if you 
would only go too and visit Aunt Maria.” 

But Ellen’s anticipations were somewhat 
damped, when about two weeks after their 
arrival in W—— Mrs. Maylin was taken dan- 
gerously ill, and she was obliged to become her 
constant nurse. Many years of attendance upon 
her invalid mother greatly prepared her for this 
new duty; and as Mr. Maylin watched her light 
form flitting through the darkened room, or saw 
how soothing her unobtrusive but ever ready 
attentions were to his mother, the idea more and 
more strongly fixed itself upon his mind that 
Ellen would make as good a minister’s wife as 
she had been a daughter. 

And then, too, things in the parish did not 
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seem to go on as smoothly as when he had had 
Ellen to consult. She from long acquaintance 
with them, knew more about the Sunday school, 
the benevolent societies, the wants and disposi- 
tions of his congregation than a year could make 
him familiar with; then her voice too was missed 
in the choir most sadly, for since his mother’s 
illness Ellen’s time had been devoted entirely to 
the sick room. 

Mrs. Maylin was at length convalescent, and 
Ellen was in a great degree released from her 
confinement. Edward Maylin thought that church 
duties went on more smoothly, now that Ellen 
had time to advise; and as her voice rose rich 
and clear on the next Sabbath in the anthem, 
the young minister tried almost in vain, to shut 
out the visions of love and earthly happiness, 
which wouldipass before him in that holy edifice. 

During Mrs. Maylin’s illness, Ellen too became 
conscious that she looked forward to Edward’s 
visit to the sick room with strange pleasure; and 
now that she once more associated constantly 
with him, a feverish unrest took possession of 
her, though she in vain struggled for the old 
calm which had made their intercourse so plea- 
sant. 

Ellen’s sewing was now resumed, and one June 
afternoon, when going out for her accustomed 
walk upon which Mrs. Maylin insisted, she took 
her way to the orchard which sloped down from 
the parsonage garden to a swampy piece of wood- 
land at its foot. Here she had gathered violets 
and yellow cups in the early spring, the pink 
and white wild honeysuckle a few weeks later, 
and now @ magnificent magnolia tree was the 
object of her search. A few of the creamy 
blossoms had been gathered, and Ellen seated 
herself upon the trunk of a fallen tree to arrange 
them, but unconsciously sunk into a painful re- 
verie, in which past sorrows and future trials 
were darkly blended, when she heard herself ad- 
dressed. 

She looked up, and Edward Maylin stood be- 
side her. She endeavored to hide the tears 
which had started to her eyes, by obstinately 
gazing at the long, glossy, green leaves which 
she was. ruthlessly stripping from around the 
flowers; but as the minister took a seat by her, 
and whispered a few words in her ear, she half 
averted her face, crimsoned with blushes, and 
crushed the rich blossoms in her hand till their 
spicy frgrance filled the air. 

Through tears and smiles Ellen at length 
spoke of the day of their first meeting. 

‘*Well,” was the reply, ‘‘I cannot sufficiently 
congratulate myself for having had my eyes 
opened to the true merits of some of those ‘lilies 
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AIMEE.—LINGER NOT LONG. 
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of the field,’ as you called them; for though not 
at all in love, I had been very much pleased with 
Miss Rogers.” 

The next autumn saw Ellen Lee, who in the 
meantime had resided with her aunt, enter the 
pretty little church of W—— as a bride, and as 
she knelt beside her mother and Mrs. Maylin in 
her accustomed corner of their old pew, she 





had deserted her. And when she heard the text 
of the first sermon, preached by her Ausband, 
*‘Consider the lilies,” as if in continuation of 
her prayer, she wept tears of thankfulness, and 
resolved, that although she now placed a different 
construction upon the words, that through the 
grace of God, she would never become one of 
those she had once denominated as ‘‘THE LILIES 


prayed forgiveness for the times when her faith OF THE FIELD.” 
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AIMEE. 





BY BEV. G. 


W. BOGERBS. 





THERE came a sweet voice to Aimee, 
From a far-off, changeless olime, 

And as fades a star from our vision 
On its glorious path sublime— 

So the cheek of Aimee grew paler, 
And her blue eye lost its ray, 

For her soul had caught the music 
Of a bright band, far away. 


I wept when I parted with Aimee, 
Low down by death’s sullen sea, 

But near the dark waters she promis’d 
In dream-land to meet with me: 

Ever since she has been the rainbow, 
That spans my spirit-storm, 

As she nightly glides to my chamber, 
And I clasp her angel form. 


She comes in her radiant beauty, 
To visit this aching breast, 

And lure me with visions of gladness 
Away to that land of rest— 
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Where the old and the young together 
Have put on immortal youth, 

And, cloth’d in their garments of brightness, 
Range over the fields of truth. 


We follow the footsteps of angels, 
And walk in the shining way, 

With those who have gone before us, 
To dwell in eternal day; 

But when the grey morning dawneth, 
My vision of Heav’n is fled, 

And I wake to a life of sadness, 
For Aimee is with the dead. 


Yet I welcome the night, that foldeth 
Her pall over land and wave, 

For then I am nearer to Aimee, 
And my home beyond the grave— 

While I wait for the voice to call me 
Across the dark, billowy stream, 

To find these sweet visions of Heaven, 
No longer a cherished dream. 
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LINGER NOT LONG. 





BY WILFRED 0O’NEALE. 





Lincer not long! Home is not home without thee; 
Its dearest tokens only make me mourn. 
Oh! let its memory, like a chain about thee, 
Gently compel, and hasten thy return. 
Linger not long. 


Linger not long! Though crowds should woo thy 
staying, 
Bethink thee, can the mirth of friends, though dear, 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the poor heart that sighs to have thee here? 
Linger not long. 


Linger not long! How shall I watch thy coming, 
As evening shadows stretch o’er amr Bes fell! 
When the wild bee hath ceased her weary humming, 

And silence hangs on all things like a spell! 
Linger not long. 
Vou. XXIV.—7 





How shall I watch for thee when fears grow stronger, 
As night grows dark and darker on the hill! 
How shall I weep when I can watch no longer! 
Oh! art thou absent?—art thou absent still? 
Linger not long. 


Yet I should grieve not though the eye that seeeth 
me # ; 
Gazeth through tears that make its splendor dull; 
For oh! I sometimes fear, when thou art with me, 
My cup of happiness is all too full. 
Linger not long. 


Haste, haste thee home unto thy mountain dwelling ! 
Haste as a bird unto its peaceful nest! 
Haste, as a skiff, when tempests wild are swelling, 
Flies to its haven of securest rest. 
Linger not long. 


THE LOAF 


OF BREAD. 





BY M. J. 


WHITE. 





An unfortunate Lyonese, the father of a family, 
was deprived of work by the depressed state of 
his trade during a whole winter. It was with 
great difficulty that he could get a morsel of food 
now and then for his famished wife and children. 
Things grew worse and worse with him, and at 
length, on attempting to rise one morning, for 
the purpose of going out, as usual, in quest of 
employment, he fell back in a fainting condition, 
beside his wife, who had already been confined 
to her bed by illness for two months. The poor 
man felt himself ill, and his strength utterly 
gone. He had two boys, yet in mere childhood, 
and one girl, about twelve or thirteen years old. 
For a long time, the whole charge of the house- 
hold had fallen on this girl. She had tended the 
sick-bed of her mother, and had watched over 
her little brothers with more than parental care. 
Now, when the father too was taken ill, there 
seemed to be not a vestige of hope for the family, 
excepting in the exertions which might be made 
by her, young as she was. 

The first thought of the poor little girl was to 
seek for work proportioned to her strength. But 
that the family might not starve in the mean- 
time, she resolved to go to one of the Houses of 
Charity, where food was given out, she had heard, 
to the poor and needy. The person to whom she 
addressed herself accordingly inscribed her name 
in the list of applicants, and told her to come 
back again in a day or two, when the case would 
have been deliberated upon. Alas, during this 
deliberation, her parents and brothers would 
starve! The girl stated this, but was informed 
that the formalities mentioned were indispen- 


sable. She came again to the streets, and, almost ; 


agonized by the knowledge how anxiously she 





the stairs and opened the door, the first words 
that she heard were the cries of her brothers for 
something to eat—‘‘bread! bread!” She saw 
her father soothing and supporting her fainting 
mother, and heard him say, ‘‘bread!—she dies 
for want of food.” 

‘I have no bread!” cried the poor girl, with 
anguish in her tones. 

The cry of disappointment and despair which 
came at these words from her father and bro- 
thers, caused her to recall what she had said, 
and conceal thetruth. ‘I have not got it yet,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘but I will have it immediately. 
I have given the baker the money; he was serving 
some rich people, and he told me to wait or come 
back. I came to tell you that it would soon be 
here.” 

After these words, without waiting for a reply, 
she left the house again. A thought had entered 
her head, and maddened by the distress of those 
she loved so dearly, she had instantaneously re- 
solved to put it in execution. She ran from one 
street to another, till she saw a baker’s shop in 
which there appeared to be no person, and then, 
summoning all her determination, she entered, 
lifted a loaf, and fled? The shopkeeper saw her 
from behind his counter. He cried loudly, 
after her, and pointed her out to the people 
passing by. The girl ran on. She was pursued, 
and finally a man seized the loaf which she car- 
ried. The object of her desires taken away, she 
had no motive to proceed, and was seized at 
once. They conveyed her toward the office of 
the police; a crowd, as usual, having gathered 
in attendance. The poor girl threw around her 
despairing glances, which seemed to seek some 
favorable object from whom to ask mercy. At 


was expected with bread, at home, she resolved ; last, when she had been brought to the court of 


to ask charity from the passengers in the public 
ways. oi 

No one heeded the modest, unobtrusive appeal 
of her outstretched hand. Her heart was too 
full to permit her to speak. Could any one have 
seen the torturing anxiety that filled her breast, 
she must have been pitied and relieved. As the 
case stood, it is not perhaps surprising that some 
rude being menaced her with the police. She 
was frightened. Shivering with cold, and crying 
bitterly, she fled homeward. When she mounted 





the police-office, and was in waiting for the order 
to enter, she saw before her a little girl of her 
own age, who appeared to look on her with a 
glance full of kindness and compassion. Under 
the impulse of the moment, still thinking of the 
condition of her family, she whispered to the 
stranger the cause of her act of theft. 
‘¢Father@nd mother, and my two brothers, ar 
dying for want of bread!” said she. : 
‘*Where?” asked the strange girl, anxiously. 
**Rue ——, No. 10 ——.” She had only time 
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to add the name of her parents to this commu- 
nication, when she was carried in before the 
commissary of police.” 

Meanwhile, the poor family at home suffered 
all the miseries of suspense. Fears for their 
child’s safety were added to the other afflictions 
of the parents. At length, they heard footsteps 
ascending the stair. An eager cry of hope was 
uttered by all the four unfortunates, but, alas! a 
stranger appeared in place of their own little 
one. Yet the stranger seemed to them like an 
angel. Her cheeks had a beautiful bloom, and 
long flaxen hair fell in curls upon her shoulders. 
She brought to them bread, and a small basket 
of other provisions. ‘Your girl,” she said, “will 
not come back perhaps to-day; but keep up your 
spirits! See what she has sent you!” After 
these encouraging words, the young messenger of 
good put into the hands of the father five francs, 
and then, turning round to cast a look of pity 
and satisfaction on the poor family, who were 
dumb with emotion, she disappeared. 

The history of these five francs is the most 
remarkable part of this affair. This little bene- 
volent fairy was, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
the same pitying spectator who had been ad- 
dressed by the abstractor of the loaf at the police 
office. As soon as she had heard what was said 
there, she had gone away, resolved to take some 
meat to the poor family. But she remembered 
that her mamma was from home that day, and 
was at a loss how to procure money or food, 
until she bethought herself of a resource of 
a strange kind. She recollected that a hair- 





dresser, who lived near her mother’s house, and 
who knew her family, had often commended her 
beautiful hair, and had told her to come to him 
whenever she wished to have it cut, and he would 
give her a louis for it. This used to make her 
proud and pleased, but she now thought of it in 
a different way. In order to procure money for 
the assistance of the starving family, she went 
straight to the hair-dresser’s, put him in mind 
of his promise, and offered to let him cut off all 
her pretty locks for what he thought them worth. 

Naturally surprised by such an application, 
the hair-dresser, who was a kind and intelligent 
man, made inquiry into the cause of his young 
friend’s visit. Her secret was easily drawn from 
her, and it caused the hair-dresser almost to shed 
tears of pleasure. He feigned to comply with 
the conditions proposed, and gave the bargainer 
fifteen francs, promising to come and claim his 
purchase at some future day. The little girl 
then got a basket, bought provisions, and set out 
on her errand of mercy. Before she returned, 
the hair-dresser had gone to her mother’s, found 
that lady at home, and related to her the whole 
circumstances; so that, when the possessor of 
the golden tresses came back, she was gratified 
by being received into the open arms of her 
pleased and praising parent. 

When the story was told at the police-office by 
the hair-dresser, the abstraction of the loaf was 
visited by no severe punishment. The singular 
circumstances connected with the case, raised 
many friends to the artisan and his family, and 
he was soon restored to health and comfort. 
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LOOKING BACK. 





BY J. H. A. BONE. 





Tat shadows creep along the grassy plain, 
The silent eve succeeds the noisy day, 

The pallid moon, like a wan ghost, again 
Creeps stealthily along her upward way, 
Veiling her face at times with vapors grey. 


A sadness falls upon my heart like dew— 
A pleasing sadness all unmixed with woe— 
The scene before me changes to my view, 
Thoughts of the past in a swift current flow, 
And I hear voices silenced long ago. &é 


Faces that I had loved in boyhood’s time 
Gather around and smile on me again; 
Faint, as with distance, comes the olden chime 





Sounding in ears that listened long in vain, 
And well known music greets me with its strain. 


I gaze and listen till my eyes grow dark, 
And tears come dropping like a Summer shower, 
For death and change have set their conquering mark 
Alike on forest tree and garden flower, 
On lowly cottage and cloud-scaling tower. 


The grass grows ramk above the heads of those 
Who placed my wandering feet in life’s young way, 
Friends of my boyhood and my youthful foes 
Have ceased from earthly troubles many a day, 
Or dwell in other lands—far, far away. 
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BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tue cold dash of water on my face aroused 
me, and I awoke gasping for breath as if my 
very soul had felt the icy deluge. Only one 
person remained in the room, and he was so 
white that it seemed like awaking among the 
dead. A heavy weight still rested on my brain, 
and after a struggle or two I felt myself sinking 
as one falls from some precipice in a dream. 
All at once it appeared to me that I had been 
pulled back with violence: my lips burned as if 
a handful of thorns had been drawn across them, 
and again my heavy eyelids were lifted. Lady 
Catharine had entered the room. It was the an- 
tipathy of our natures that dragged me violently 
back from unconsciousness. Instantly the pang 
of remembrance returned, and its agony gave me 
strength to hear but not to move. 

“Ts the imp conscious yet?” said Lady Catha- 
rine, touching me with the point of her satin 
slipper. 

‘*She has moved a little,” answered a voice, 
so deep and sorrowful that my heart stood still 
to listen. 

‘‘Let something be done, I am sick of her! 
Burn feathers, bring aromatic vinegar—why, is 
no servant at hand?” 

**You would not expose the poor child thus to 
our servants, mother?” was the reply. 

‘‘The poor child, indeed. George, George, this 
is too much! Yes, I would expose her to the 
lowest scullion about the place—poor child. The 
thief!—the——” 

‘*Mother.” My heart leaped to the stern re- 
buke conveyed in this single word. I broke 
through the leaden feeling that held me motion- 
less and rose to my feet, reeling and half blind, 
but stung into life by the epithet that unwomanly 
lady had applied to me. 

‘‘Madam,” I said, striving to sweep the mist 
from my eyes with one hand—‘ madam, you are 
false, body and soul. At'this moment you know, 
as I do, that I could not steal the picture of my 
own mother. God gives to every child a mother, 








who shall say that the shadow of mine can belong 
to any one else: or that if it did, I might not look 
at it?” She interrupted me with a bitter laugh, 
in sickening contrast with her usual hollow- 
hearted softness. 

“The picture of your mother, and in Lord 
Clare’s escritoir!” she exclaimed; ‘upon my 
word, George, her impudence is sublime.” 

“It was my mother!” I answered, firmly, but 
with a swelling heart. ‘George Irving you be- 
lieve me.” 

I reached forth my hand to the young man, 
and he took it—held it—pressed his cold lips 
upon it, and thus expressed the noble trust that 
was in him, while she looked on. 

‘*Mother!” and the words burst like fire 
through his white lips—‘‘mother, I do believe 
the child innocent as God’s angels!” 

These words bereft me of all strength. My 
limbs gave way as if they had been moulded 
from snow, I fell at his feet, and winding my 
arms about his knees, gave myself up to a pas- 
sion of tears. 

‘George Irving, undo the coil of that serpent, 
spurn her away, or henceforth you are no child 
of mine!” burst on my ears. I saw that wicked 
glare of her eyes, the white rage that shook her 
from head to foot. There was something horrid 
in this fiendish rage in a mother, and addressed 
to her only child. I took away my arms and 
arose. 

‘‘Madam, calm yourself,” I said, gently, for 
his faith had filled my soul with solemn peace, 
“T shall touch him no more, see him probably 
never again. You can separate us, but I know 
that he believes me, it is enough!” 

I left the room without another word or look, 
and went home. 

Two days after Clare Hall was deserted. Lady 
Catharine and her son, with some of their guests, 
had dep} ted for the Continent. He went with- 
out a word, but had I not given him up, proudly, 
there in the presence of his mother. 

Days, weeks, months rolled on, and after this 
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terrible excitement my outer life became a dead 
calm: my intellect, for once, seemed to have lost 
its spring, and gave itself up to dreams. Fora 
long time my faith in Irving remained firm: and 
though we never received a syllable from him, it 
seemed every day as if I had obtained some con- 
firmation of his love; and I solemnly believe that 
no doubt would ever have arisen in my mind, but 
that the poison was sown there by another. 

Those who know how sensibly a proud heart 
shrinks from the idea that even a suspicion of 
crime can attach to it, will not think it strange 
that I never mentioned the scene in Clare Hall 
to Turner or Maria: nor the fact that I had seen 
and recognized a picture of my mother. 

It seemed that Lady Catharine and her son 
had been equally silent, for no rumor of it ever 
went abroad. Still one person, how I never 
knew, became acquainted with the humiliating 
secret. That person was Irving’s tutor, William 
Morton. 

There certainly do exist persons endowed with 
feelings so keen that they seem gifts of prophecy 
—intuitions that guard the soul, which but for 
them would be bruised and trampled under foot 
by the rude multitude. Are these feelings the 
thoughts of our guardian angels, the golden 
spears with which they hedge us in from harm? 
I know not, but it is certain no evil-minded 
being ever come near me that I did not feel a 
thrill of repulsion, certainly as light springs 
from flame. 

True to this intuition, I never really liked this 
mild, self-possessed tutor. In spite of his silky 
manners my heart always rose against him. It 
certainly seemed like a prejudice, and I often 
tried to reason it away. No human being could 
be kinder than this man, there was nothing noisy 
or unpleasant about him; in truth, there existed 
persons who found his humility and deferential 
silence more attractive than the warm-hearted 
sincerity of young Irving; but I was not among 
them. It was for a time thought singular that 
this man should remain at the Hall when his 
friend and benefactor was away; but he sunk so 
quietly into the monotony of our village life, 
and made himself so popular, particularly with 
Turner and the curate, that all conjecture on the 
subject soon died off. 

Nothing but the sensitive dislike that I felt 
for this man, would have enabled me to under- 
stand the stealthy and subtle advances which he 
made to obtain nfy regard. But though I could 
not read his motive for wishing to intérest a 
creature isolated like myself, there was no 
mistaking his pertinacious endeavors. Still he 
never spoke out: never, to use a worldly term, 
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committed himself in words: thus keeping my 
frank nature at a disadvantage. There was ro 
discouraging a man who expressed himself only 
in tones, sighs, and glances. But to a heart 
wholly given up to another, there is nothing so 
repulsive as the covert attentions that hint at 
love, which you never have the opportunity of 
receiving or crushing with a word. 

At another time I might not have noticed 
Morion so closely, but in the listless state which 
follows the reaction of strong excitement, I was 
fit only for observation and thoughtfulness; be- 
sides, the fact that this man had been s9 long 
intimate with Irving, gave him a sort of painful 
fascination for me. Heart and brain I was a 
precocious girl, and the vigilence of my obser- 
vation might have befitted an older and wiser 
person. Still I could not read him. Why did 
he wish to interest me? why was he constantly 
talking of me to Turner, and putting Maria under 
cross-questions like a lawyer? Why, above all, 
was he so cold toward Cora, she so strangely 
beautiful, so full of rustic coquetry, that a storm 
must have yielded to her graceful beauty? 

I had the discernment to see all that suggested 
these questions, but lacked the power to answer 
them. 

It seemed to me, at times, that Cora felt the 
evident dislike with which Morton regarded her, 
and was pained by it; but after the events that 
followed Turner’s wedding, the entire confidence 
that had existed between us was, to a degree, 
broken off. I never made her my confidant in 
those feelings that filled my whole nature, and 
really regarded her as too much of a child, not- 
withstanding our years were nearly the same, 
for any curiosity regarding her girlish fancies. 

At times I did remark that her eyes grew 
heavy as with crushed tears, and that shadows 
lay under them sometimes for days together; but 
she always burst into such passions of mocking 
gaiety when I grew anxious about the cause, 
that I was overwhelmed by it. 

As the second year of Irving’s absence crept 
on, my heart grew heavy with anxiety: I became 
suspicious of his faith, restless, unhappy beyond 
my powers of explaining. I can now trace back 
these feelings to looks, hints, and disjointed ques- 
tions, dropped, from time to time, by Morton, 
with a point that stung like drops of venom, and 
yet with a seeming carelessness that had all 
the force of truth.. But then I suffered greatly 
without knowing from what source the distrust 
and anguish came. 

One thing is very certain. The constant pre- 
sence of this man, his incessant attentions, 
accompanied with so much reserve, served to 
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keep my sweet Cora at a distance from me that; ‘Do they?” he said, with a smile that struck 
was painful, but I could not force my pride to ‘ me as sinister. ‘‘We shall see.” 

ask an explanation. No sister ever more truly} Something in his manner put me upon my 
loved another than I loved her. There was but ‘ guard that evening, and I was disinclined to 
one thing on earth I would not have sacrificed : continue the conversation: but he was not a 
to her, and that was so much dearer than my man to be evaded in anything. He followed up 
own soul, I could have parted with one easily as ; the subject with pertinacity, and every time 


the other. 

Thus, as I have said, two years went by. Then } 
news came that Lady Catharine and her son } 
would soon be at the Hall. Morton gave me } 
this intelligence one night when I was returning | 
from the parsonage, where I had left Cora in a 
state of sadness that pained me, but of which } 
she would give no explanation. ‘‘He was going { 
that way in order to meet me,” he said, and | 
turned back in his usual quiet fashion as if to ; 
escort me home. His eyes were fixed search- } 
ingly on my face as he proclaimed his errand, ; 
and I felt that he was keenly reading my coun- 
tenance. a 

But I had a strong will, and though the blood } 
leaped in my heart at the thought of seeing 
Irving again, it did not reach my cheek or dis- | 
turb a tone of my voice. 

‘«They will be welcome,” I said; ‘the place 
is but little changed.” 

“You are forgiving as an angel,” he answered. 
‘“‘That last scene with Lady Catharine would 
have left any other heart full of bitterness.” 

‘¢And who told you of that scene?” I ques- 
tioned, sharply. 

‘“‘Who—George Irving, of course. It sent him 
abroad a whole year before the time allotted to 
him.” 

«And he told you this?” 

‘Certainly, why not? Did you suppose me 
merely Irving’s tutor?” he answered, with a 
strange smile. 

‘‘Why, what else are you?” I demanded. 

‘‘His friend—his confidant—and in some sort 
a connexion. The marriage of Lord Clare with 
the widow of my unclé, gave the property which 
should have been my inheritance to the Ciare 
family. Lady Jane, in her eagerness to lavish 
all on her first love, forgot to be just.” 

‘«But how could you enter the family?” I in- 
quired, amazed by what he was saying—‘“‘enter 
as. —as——” 

*‘As a subordinate you would say,” he con- 
tinued, gently. ‘‘Believe me, my reasons were 
good ones; Lord Clare is said to be a just man, 
if he proves so, Greenhurst may yet be mine.” 

‘*But I thought you were to take orders—that 
the Greenhurst living would be yours. Indeed 
I am quite certain Mr. Clark and Cora expect 
it.” 





‘ Irving’s name was mentioned I felt his eyes 
penetrating to my very thoughts. As we entered 
the park, I was about to turn down an avenue 
that led to my home, but he laid one hand on 
my arm and gently detained me. 

“Zana,” he said, ‘‘listen to me—for one mo- 
ment throw off this haughty reserve. It chills 
me—-it is cruel, for you know that I love you— 
love you, Zana, as man never loved woman. 
Now before oar little Eden is broken up by these 
haughty Clares—now while I have you all to 
myself, let me say it!” 

I looked at him in amazement. The words he 
had spoken seemed like sacrilege; for, to a heart 
that really loves, there is a sort of profanity in 
expressions of passion from other than the true 
lips. 

‘*Zana—Zana, you are ice—you are marble— 
my words freeze you—this is no answer to love 
like mine.” 

‘You have said truly,” I answered. ‘Ice, 
marble, anything hard and cold is all the reply 
that I can give—and it is feeling, for you love 
no more than I love you.” 

The man turned white and stammered forth, 

‘*You—you wrong me. Without love why 
should any man seek to make you his wife?” 

“True,” I answered, stung by his words— 
“‘true, there is something here quite incompre- 
hensible, but it is not love.” 

He broke forth into a passionate torrent of 
protestations, wrung my hand in his, and even 
attempted to throw his arms around me; but I 
retreated from him in dismay. 

«You will not believe me,” he said, standing 
in my path pale and breathless. ‘‘You will not 
even believe that I love you?” 

**No, I do not believe it!” 

*¢Who—who has poisoned your ear against 
me? Not that country priest; not—not——” 

‘‘No one has ever uttered a word against you 
in my presence,” I replied. 

‘‘Perhaps not, but you are so positive—you 
may have been impressed with some belief of 
another attachment.” 

‘No, I have never thoughtof the matter.” 

“Then you are truly indifferent?” 

“*T am indeed!” 

**You have no regard for my feelings—no 
gratitude for the love that I have lavished upon 
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you so long. There is a cause for this, and that 5 turned away from a remembrance of its loveli- 
cause is your love for George Irving.” ness. 

He looked at me with malicious scrutiny, but} I could not follow up the subject. Indeed 
I had expected this, and my cheek remained cool } Morton was overwhelmed in the feelings that 
as if he had passed an ordinary compliment. {rushed upon me. I forgot to question his mo- 

‘‘Inscrutable child,” he muttered, ‘will no- tives—forgot him—everything in the desolation 
thing reach you?” ? of my shame. 

«You are right,” I answered, without heeding I went home, but asked no questions either of 
his muttered comment. ‘It is my love for George ' Turner or his wife, they could have explained 
Irving that makes me look upon all that you ex- nothing that I did not fully comprehend; and 
press as a wrong done to him; a mockery of the } my soul shrunk from the idea of speaking out 








true feeling that lives in my heart, as rich wine 
fills a cup to the brim, leaving no space for a 
drop less pure than itself.” 

Oh, how my soul shrunk from the smile which 
he turned upon me. 

“Can you, vain girl—can you for a moment 
think that he loves you?” 

The blood burned in my cheeks and temples 
now hotly enough, but I answered proudly, 

‘*My thoughts like my affections are my own, 
I refuse to share them.” 

He smiled again derisively. 

“It is this wild dream that makes you so 
haughty. Dream on, I can wait!—when you 
awake, my homage may not seem so paltry.” 

He left me abruptly, and for many minutes 
I stood watching his dusky form as it wound 
slowly in and out among the chesnuts. There 
was something serpent-like about his progress 
that made-‘me thoughtful. 

Why had this man sought me, not from love, 
of that I was assured. Was there anything in 
my last scene with Lady Catharine, with which 
he had become acquainted, to arouse feelings of 
ambition or interest in a nature like his? If 
not, where was I to seek an explanation of his 
strange love-making? Now, for the first time, 
for hitherto my pride had kept on the outskirts 
of the question, | asked myself plainly why the 
picture of that haunting face—the face, which, 
without proof, I knew to be that of my mother— 
why it should have been found in Lord Clare’s 
desk? 

With this question came others that made 
my heart quail and my cheek burn; memories 
thronged upon me—Lady Catharine’s words as 
she urged Turner’s marriage—the half uttered 
sentences of George Irving—the bitter dislike 
which his mother evidently felt for me; all these 
things crowded upon my brain so close that con- 
viction came like lightning flashes. I was Lord 
Clare’s illegitimate child—my mother—great 
heavens, how the thought of that face in all its 
heavenly beauty burned into my brain! Amid 
sobs and tears, and a bitter, bitter sense of de- 
gradation my soul drew a black veil over it, and 








} its shame in words. 


Now all rest forsook me. I had a craving 
wish to know everything—to penetrate into the 
centre of my parents’ secret—but felt all the 
time that it was useless, as painful to inquire. 
The whole history was locked up in my own 
soul, I felt its weight there, but the struggle to 
drag it forth strained my whole being to no 
avail. 

Then my conjectures began, as at first, to 
wander over that which was probable. Could 
George Irving continue to love a creature so 
disgraced—a wretched offshoot from’ his own 
proud ancestral tree? And if he did, where was 
the end, marriage? No, no, my own pride rose 
up in defence of his!—where then? Oh, how 
dead my heart lay as 1 asked the question. 

In a week Lady Catharine and her son arrived, 
but I had no desire to see them; Turner found 
no difficulty now in persuading me to keep in- 
doors. But George never sought me; I knew 
that the Hall rang with gaiety; that Estelle 
Canfield, with many other fair patricians, was 
filling its stately rooms with mirth and beauty, 
but I was forgotten. It seemed to me, at times, 
that my heart would break. The roundness 
melted from my limbs; the bloom was slowly 
quenching itself on my cheeks; my orphanage 
had never been complete till then. 

But Cora was left to me—the pet and darling 
of my life—I was still the same to her, and she 
was more gentle and more lovely than ever. To 
my surprise the return of company to Clare 
Hall made little impression upon her, the girlish 
curiosity and excitement which had formerly 
annoyed me seemed extinguished in her nature. 
Indeed she became rather more sad than usual: 
and I often found her sitting alone, and so still, 
under the cypress tree, where her father had 
leaned on that funeral day. 

It did not seem strange to me, this quiet sad- 
ness, thus harmonizing with the sorrow that 
dashed all joy from my own life. At another 
time I should have remarked it, but now it ap- 
peared natural as night tears do to the violet. 
To Mr. Clark I sometimes opened a leaf of my 
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heart, but only to reveal the shadows that lay 
there, in abstract musings and mournful ques- 
tions. At such times he soothed me with his 
sweet, Christian counsel, that left tears upon 
‘every blossom of my heart. Thus I become, 
day by day, more closely knitted to this good 
man and his child; and the girlish love that had 
been so strong merged itself into the still deeper 
affections of my opening womanhood. I loved 
them—how I loved them the reader will here- 
after know! 

One day, I was returning home about sunset, 
and alone. There was a footpath that shortened 
the distance across the meadows which lay be- 
tween the village and Clare Park, and I threaded 
it wearily as one walks who has no object. The 
path led through the hazle thicket where my 
arm had been wounded. After clambering the 
wall I sit down among the bushes, weary, and so 
depressed that I longed to hide myself in their 
shelter even from the daylight. 

I put back the lace that flowed from the short 
sleeves of my dress, and looked, through rushing 
tears, at the tiny white spot which the wound 
had left upon my arm. It was scarcely larger 
than a pearl, and to me infinitely more precious, 
for it came from him. It marked the reality of 
those love words that lay even then glowing in 
the bottom of my heart. 

It was all over. He had gone his way in the 
world. I—yes, I must go mine, for to remain 
there in my dear old home with him so near, and 
yet so far away, was killing me. 

I sobbed aloud, it was not often that weeping 
did me so much good, but everything was so 
still—and I grew so miserably childish that the 
tears fell from my eyes like dew, so profuse, but 
so softly that a thrush lighted on a branch close 
by, and, with his pretty head turned on one 
side, seemed regarding me with compassion. I 
thought of the lark’s nest, where, a child, I had 
slept so close to death, and wished, oh, how 
truly, that God had taken me then. 

While I sat thus lost in sorrow, a gush of wind 
fresh with perfume, swept through the thicket, 
and I heard some one wading through the tall, 
red clover tops, shaking off their sweetness upon 
the air I breathed. 

I shrunk back ashamed of my tears, ashamed 
to be seen. But the steps approached steadily 
toward the wall, and I sat by the path, breath- 
less, still hoping that the hazle branches would 
conceal me. 

But the steps diverged a little, and the thicket 
was parted just before me. My breath came 
back in a sob, I concealed my eyes with both 
hands, and cowered back among the bushes. 
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He paused, I heard a faint exclamation, and } 


then, then I began to sob and tremble. He wag 
at my side half stooping, half kneeling, his arm 
was around me. With one hand he drew down 
mine and looked into my face. é 

‘‘Zana—Zana!” 

I looked up and smiled. 

**Poor child—my poor Zana,” he said, “‘you 
have suffered—you look ill—how is this? They 
told me that you were happy.” 

“Yes, so happy,” I replied, yielding myself 
for one moment to the clasp of his arm—‘‘so0 
happy that it is killing me.” 

‘Killing you,” he said, laying one hand softly 
upon my head, and putting it back that he might 
see the face so changed since we met last. ‘In 
solemn truth, I believe it is: how strangely you 
look, Zana, how much older—how full of soul— 
how warm with feeling!” 

I remembered why this change had been—who 
and where I was. What right had he, George 
Irving, of Clare Hall, with his arm around the 
illegitimate child of his uncle? No wonder his 
proud mother despised me—her insults were 
natural—but this tenderness, these looks of love 
—this caressing arm—what insult could she 
offer so burning as that? 

The fire of this thought flashed through my 
veins. I sprang up and cast his arm away. 

‘You have no right—I do not belong to you— 
never can—never, never!” I exclaimed, ‘you 
know it, and yet do this!” 

‘I did not believe it before, not wholly, not 
entirely, the suspicion was too dreadful,” he an- 
swered, turning white. ‘‘I will not think it the 
truth even yet, till your lips utter it in words.” 

‘‘Why should I? You know that it is so, that 
a barrier of iron rests between your love and 
mine.” 

“It is enough!” he answered, turning still 
more deathly pale. ‘Zana, it is enough, you 
have stung me to the soul.” 

‘IT have not imparted to you any portion of 
my shame,” I answered, with bitter tears. 

He started as if a viper had stung him. 

‘Your shame, Zana—your shame. Speak out, 
girl—if another had said that word——” 

We both started. He broke off sharply. Mor- 
ton had crept, unseen, close to his elbow. 

‘*Ha, Irving—so you have found the lady bird 
in her nest! Hasn’t she grown to be a bird of 
Paradise, but sly as ever; ain’t you, Zana?” 

I stood, in astonishment, gazing at him, with- 
out uttering a word. This audacity took away 
my breath. 

“I have just come from the parsonage,” he 
continued, with a quiet smile, addressing George. 
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“My bird of birds had flown, but I left the beau- 
tiful Cora waiting with great impatience.” 

Irving gave me a look that made me almost 
ery out—turned, leaped the wall with a single 
bound, and left me alone with that reptile. 

He looked after George with a smile that died 
coldly on his lips beneath my searching glance. 

«What is this?” I questioned, ‘“‘your manner 
has changed, sir. ‘‘It insults—it offends me!” 

‘What, you are angry because I have driven 
away that boyish profligate,” he answered; ‘‘the 
lover of Cora, the betrothed of Estelle.” 

‘It is false,” I cried, full of indignation. 

‘Ask Lady Catharine!” he replied, sneering. 

«*T will ask himself,” I answered. 

‘Then you have promised another meeting, it 
will be a good excuse. But let me warn you, a 
second private appointment of this kind may 
reach Lady Catharine, I have but to drop a hint 
even now, and you are driven ignominously from 
the estate; while he—perhaps you have forgotten 
that but for the bounty of his uncle—and Lady 
Catharine Irving—he is a beggar.” 

Oh, how the wretch tortured me, I felt every 
word he spoke like the wrench of cold iron. 
‘Let me pass, I would go home,” I said, faint 
with anger and disgust. 

He stepped aside smiling coldly. ‘‘But first,” 
I said, pausing, ‘‘you spoke of Cora, my friend, 
my sister, and of him—this must be explained.” 

‘“‘T have said my say,” was his cold answer. 

‘Then I will ask him!” 

‘‘Of course he will confess all. It is so natural 
to urge a suit with one lady, while you make her 
the confidant of your love for another; really 
your village beauties know how to deal with men 
who have learned morality in Paris, and love- 
making at Vienna.” 

‘But I will tell Cora of this slander.” 

He smiled; ‘Is it slander to say that a pretty 
angel like Cora Clark has captivated a roving 
young fellow of Irving’s taste?” 

‘‘But it is untrue, I will question her.” 

‘I have a great idea of unsophisticated inno- 
cence, village simplicity, and all that, Miss Zana, 
but really permit me to doubt if Miss Cora Clark 
makes you the confidant of her little love affairs.” 

“She has none, she never had,” I exclaimed, 
with jealous anger. 





He laughed again. The sound stung me like 
an arrow, I turned away, sprang over the wall, 
and walked along the footpath back to the par- 
sonage. My progress grew slower and slower as 
I fell into thought, for a remembrance of the 
change in Cora’s manner oppressed me. I came 
in sight of the parlor window. The glow of Cora’s 
golden hair shone through the dusky green of 
the ivy leaves as she leaned out, shading her eyes 
with one hand as if to be certain that she saw 
aright. She drew back, and directly after I caught 
a glimpse of some male figure gliding around a 
corner of the church rapidly as if to avoid obser- 
vation. The figure was too slight for Mr. Clark, 
and at first I strove to convince myself that it 
might be Morton, himself, who had outwalked 
me, concealed by a hedge that ran near and 
parallel with the footpath; but I cast the suspi- 
cion from me on reflecting upon the coldness, 
even dislike which had uniformly marked his 
acquaintance with my beautiful girl. 

I entered the little parlor, panting, but reso- 
lute. Cora rose to receive me, a good deal flushed, 
and with a look about the eyes as if she had been 
agitated and weeping. She did not ask the reason 
of my sudden return, but fixed her blue eyes with 
a look of affright on my face as if prepared for, 
and dreading what I was about to say. 

At the time, this did not strike me, but in 
after days I remembered it well. 

‘*Cora,” I said, disarmed by the look of trouble 
on her sweet face—‘‘Cora, my sister, tell me, 
who was it that just.left you?” 

‘‘Why do you ask? No one—no one has left 
the cottage. You—you found me alone!” 

‘‘And have you been alone all the time since 
I went away?” I inquired. 

‘<J_I—not quite, my father was here. But 
why do you ask such questions?” 

Her eyes filled, and her sweet lips began to 
tremble, as they always did when grieved, since 
she was a little child. ‘Tell me one thing, Cora, 
was it George Irving whom I just saw going 
round the church.” 

‘*You saw him then,” she said, turning pale, 
and sinking to her chair. ‘Oh, Zana.’ 

I too sunk upon a chair, and we sat gazing 
into each others pale face till both burst into 
tears. (10 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE RISING MOON. 


Tue moon is rising, silver bright, 
Behind the ancient mill. 

Her calm, wan face, her gentle light, 
Make Heav’n itself more still. 


’Tis nights like these that raise our souls 
With holy thoughts on high. 

Oh! where yon shining planet rolls 
For angel wings to fly. P. He & 








ONLY A RUSTIC BEAUTY. 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





‘Waar a lovely creature.” 

The speaker was one of two young men, who 
were sauntering along the road, not far from the 
little village of Woodleigh, and who, from their 
dress and air, were evidently city-bred, and pro- 
bably rich. . 

‘sWhere?” said his companion. 

‘Yonder, in that cottage porch, half hidden 
by honeysuckles. What a shape, what a face, 
and what an almost divine expression in those 
eyes.” 

‘*Pooh,” replied his companion, after a con- 
temptuous stare in the direction indicated, ‘‘she’s 
only a rustic beauty. I thought, from the enthu- 
siasm with which you spoke, that you had dis- 
covered some city belle, up here among the hills: 
and gad! I was overjoyed at the very thought. 
I}m tired of seeing girls that can’t do anything 
but milk cows and weed potatoes.” 

‘*You’re a puppy,” bluntly said the other, 
‘sand deserve to be jilted, if ever you love, for 
speaking so scornfully of any portion of the sex. 
For my part I honor womanhood wherever I find 
it., And a refined female I revere, with my whole 
soul, whether she is town or country bred. Con- 
ventional polish is one thing; but real ladyhood 
another: and the latter is as often found in a 
cottage as in a West End mansion. I’ll wager 
my life,” continued the speaker, énthusiastically, 
‘that the soul, which beams from yonder face, 
is one of heaven’s finest mould. Only a rustic 
beauty! No, sir, she’s a woman to love, to wor- 
ship, to take counsel with, to share your joy and 
sorrow, sickness and health, poverty and fortune 
forever, or I know nothing of the expression of a 
face. I haven’t seen so fresh and pure a coun- 
tenance for years, if over, though I have often 
dreamed of such. I’ll seek ber acquaintance, 
that I’m resolved on.” ° 

“I vow,” said his companion, ‘‘you’re the 
most romantic fellow I know. But you were 
always so, Hastings. Take care, however, what 
you do. Rant about this rustic beauty, if you 
will, as much as you please; but don’t disgrace 
your name by marrying an under-bred country 
girl: we’re cousins, remember, and I’ve an in- 
terest in keeping our aristocratic lineage pure.” 

Hastings gave the speaker a look of contempt, 
but was silent. Shortly after, the walk terminated 





at the hotel, where the two young men were 
spending a fortnight; and for the rest of the 
day the two cousins saw no more of each other. 
Our readers have an idea, from this slight 
sketch, of the characters of the two young men. 
Both were lawyers in one of our great Atlantic 
cities: but both, as is often the case, too wealthy 
to render labor necessary. They were practi- 
cally, therefore, men of leisure. Their relation- 
ship, and their common social position, threw 
them together a good deal; but no two could 
have been really more dissimilar. Hastings was 
fond of literature, a judge of art, and accom- 
plished generally in the highest sense. His 
cousin was a fop, and little better than a fool. 
Several days elapsed. Hastings, who had made 
acquaintance, through his affable manners, with 
several of the best people in the village, and 
whose native-born stamp of gentility and honor 
gave all confidence in him, had no difficulty in 
procuring an introduction to Amy Norton, the 
fair girl whom he had so much admired. She 
was the only child of a widow, the early death 
of whose husband, a clergyman, had left her in 
comparatively straitened circumstances. The 
education which Amy had received had been 
principally imparted at home. Mrs. Norton, 
however, was a good musician and something of 
a linguist, so that her daughter was not wholly 
wanting in accomplishments. But it was in the 
solid parts of an education that Amy excelled. 
The thousand things, which every woman ought 
to know, but which no mere boarding-school 
education can impart, she had thoroughly mas- 
tered. She was qualified, in a word, to be a 
helpmate, not a costly embarrassment, to whom- 
soever should be fortunate enough to win her 
love. Thoroughly competent in household arts, 
an experienced nurse in sickness, an intelligent 
companion, a sensible adviser, few girls of her 
age were as competent to perform so well the 
practical duties of life. Her grace, her quick 


wit, and her great personal beauty were quali- 
ties, less directly useful, but in their way as 
valuable. What wonder that Hastings loved this 
charming girl, or that, in spite of the continued 
raillery of his cousin, he finally offered himself! 

‘I tell you, you’re a born fool,” angrily said 
that cousin, on hearing the announcement of the 
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engagement. ‘You often lecture me, as if I was 
a school boy; but, gad! you’re twice the dunce 
Iam. You’ll disgrace the family forever with 
this vulgar rustic beauty.” 

Hastings, coloring with indignation, which, 
however, he suppressed, answered, 

«Stay, remember you speak of her who is to 
be my wife, and don’t anger me too far. As for 
Miss Norton disgraciog my family, I for one, 
consider myself honored by her consent: I have } 
feared, this week past, that I was not worthy of 
her, that this happiness was too great for me.” 

His cousin stroked his moustache, and replied, 

** Well, I don’t wish to quarrel, my good fellow. 
Since the thing’s done, I suppose I must speak 
respectfully of your intended wife: but really 
you can’t deny that she hasn’t a penny, doesn’t 
know how to polk, and was never at a fashionable 
ball in her life. How will she behave.” 

Hastings gave a look of withering contempt at 
his cousin, and, for a moment, seemed to disdain 
answering. At last, however, he concluded to 
speak. 

“Once for all,” were his words, ‘‘let me say 
that you and I have different ideas of what is 
desirable in a wife. You wish wealth, fashion, 
and empty accomplishments. I wish a loving 





heart and cultivated intellect, and with these 
two, even though conventional accomplishments 
may be absent at first, I shall have, in a few 
years, a more elegant lady for my wife, even 
according to your own standard, than can ever 
be obtained in your way. Miss Norton has 
already all the solid qualifications for a life-long 
companion, with a good constitution in addition, 
no light thing in a wife. She has beauty and 
intellect, and will soon acquire every necessary 
accomplishment. You'll probably marry Miss 
Adams. She’s an heiress, and was educated at 
a fashionable school. But, I challenge you, in 
five years, to see which of our wives will have 
the lead in society.” 

The conversation here ceased, nor was it ever 
renewed. The two young men married the 
women of their respective choice, and the five 
years, spoken of by Hastings, have just closed. 
The fashionably bred lady is an insipid valetu- 
dinarian, so peevish that her husband has no 
happiness, or even comfort. But the star of the 
first society, in the great city of ——, the most 
intellectual, accomplished, graceful and beautiful 
woman there, is the wife of Hastings, she who 
was once called contemptuously onLy A RUSTIC 
BEAUTY. 





HOP PICKING. 





BY JANE WEAVER. 





Away to the hop-field! 
The harvest has come. 
We’ll bring the bright fruitage 
Rejoicingly home. 
With laughter and singing 
We'll strip the gay vines, 
Nor envy those delving 
For gold in the mines. 





See! yonder they’re crowning 
Our dear little Grace. 

From bright fragrant blossoms, 
Peeps out her sweet face. 

Her roguish eyes twinkle 
To see us 80 near. 

Oh! come to the hop-field, 
The harvest is here. 


meen 


EVA AND THE LUTE. 





BY WILLIAM RB. LAWRENCE. 





Sue gently, softly touched the lute, 
It breathed a sweet and fairy sound— 
And Eva sat astonished, mute, 
As dreamily she gazed around; 
Then once again all wondering 
At the enchanting strain she heard, 





She struck a sweeter, softer string, 
Which faintly warbled fike a bird: 

As angel music o’er her soul, 

Its fairy cadence softly stole— 

Entranced, and wondering, and mute, 

Sat Eva—gazing at the lute. 


COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 
DESIGN FOR A VILLA IN THE BYZANTINE STYLE. 


THE Byzantine style, is a mode of architecture 
very little practised yet in this country, and 
even the term may be unknown to some of our 
readers. In making the composition here pre- 
sented, therefore, we have endeavored to show 
as much of the character of the style as was 
possible, without entering into any extravagance 
of construction or detail. In the arrangement 
of the ground plan, the designer thinks he has 
been very successful, the accommodation being 
both handsome and convenient. A fine effect 
will be produced on entering the hall, by the 
vista through to the bow-window, at the end of 
the drawing-room, especially if the latter be 
filled with stained glass of mellow and har- 
monious colors. The hall is designed to be 
used as a room in connexion with the drawing- 
room; and it will have a fine effect when the 
sliding doors are opened. The library is agree- 
ably placed; the verandas on each side, and the 
bay-window on the other, will make it in the 
summer-time very pleasant and lively. The 
drawing-room is of a good size for a villa of this 
class, and it cannot fail, if well treated, in regard 
to furniture and decoration, to please a refined 
taste. The dining-room is placed very con- 
venient, and has an excellent communication 
with the kitchen. The stairs are entirely pri- 
vate, and I think their arrangement in the plan 
better than if they were in the hall. 








The part of the buildiug where the kitchen 
is located, is only carried up one story: the 
garret above it will make a nice apartment for 
a domestic, or may be used as a store-room, 
and entered through the bath-room; or, better, 
by a small passage. There is a spacious and 
well-lighted pantry attached to the kitchen. 
The veranda attached to it will be of great con- 
venience, and will decidedly add to the exterior 
appearance of this part of the building. 

The second floor is divided into four large 
bed-rooms, and each furnished with a closet; the 
size of each of them may be seen on the annexed 
measurement. There will be some good garrets, 
well-lighted and ventilated. 

There may be a cellar under the whole house, 
or under part of it, and reached from the first 
story by a flight of steps, under the principal 
story. 

This building ought to be of stone. It does 
not, however, demand smooth ashlar, but will 
look better if laid in common quarry stone, and 
even if laid in random courses, it will add to the 
quaintness of effect. 

The roof of this villa may be covered with 
diamond slate, as shown in the design, or the 
same effect may be produced by cutting large 
shingles in diagonal patterns. 

The first story should be thirteen feet high 
in the clear, to give a proper proportion to the 


























STANZAS. 





rooms; the second story should be 
ten feet high. 

All the rooms in the interior of 
this house should be finished with 
oak wainscot, or wood grained to 
resemble it; and the effect aimed 
at should be something between 
modern luxury and the quaintness of 
the antique Byzantine architecture. 
Only simple, bold, and characteristic 
ornaments and mouldings should be 
introduced in the interior of this 
villa, as its exterior indicates sim- 


plicity rather than variety of detail. 4 


DIMENSIONS. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


FEET. 
1. Porch,- - - - 84 10 
2. Hall, - - - - 15% 18 
8. Library, - - - 20% 20 
4. Drawing-room, - 18 24 
5. Dining-room, - 18% 21 
6. Staircase, - - 10% 17 
7. Passage, - - - 4 10 
8. Kitchen, - - - 16% 18 
9. Veranda,- - - 8 20 
10. Pantry, - - - 10 12 

SECOND FLOOR. 

ll. Staircase, - - 10% 17 
12. Bed-room, - - 15% 18 

18. Passage, - - - 4 18 
14. Bed-room, - - 17% 20 

15. Bed-room, - - 15% 18 
16. Bed-room, - - 18% 18 

17. Bath-room, - - 10 17 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


STANZAS. 


BY MBS. C. M. CRISWELL. 


I cannor see thee, my beloved, 
I cannot see thee now; 

I cannot feel thy beaming glance, 
Nor gaze upon thy brow. 

Alas! what wretchedness is mine, 
To be deprived of thee— 

Thy presence, love, to me is bliss, 
Thine absence misery. 








Oh, could I for one moment look 
Upon thy gentle face, 
That single glance would from my heart 
All gloom, all sadness chase. 
But no! I may not, must not hope 
Such happiness to own— 
I cannot see thee, my beloved, 
Then, let me weep—alone! 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Wass Your Own Laces.—The difficulty of get- 
ting lace washed right, especially out of a great city, 
is very great. Every lady should, therefore, know 
how to wash her own thread s. 3 If any fair 
reader is ignorant of this art, we can teach her, in 
very few words. Let her first rip off the lace, care- 
fully pick out the loose bits of thread, and roll the 
lace very smoothly and securely round a clean black 
bottle, previously covered with old white linen, sewed 
tightlyon. Tack each end of the lace with a needle 
and thread, to keep it smooth; and be careful in 
wrapping not to crumple or fold in any of the scal- 
lops or pearlings. After it is on the bottle, take 
some of the best sweet oil, and with a clean sponge 
wet the lace thoroughly to the inmost folds. Have 
ready in a wash-kettle, a strong cold lather of clear 
water and white Castile soap. Fill the bottle with 
cold water, to prevent its bursting, cork it well, and 
stand it upright in the suds, with a string round the 
neck secured to the ears or handle of the kettle, to 
prevent its knocking about and breaking while over 
the fire. Let it boil in the suds for an hour or more, 
till the lace is clean and white all through. Drain 
off the suds, and dry it on the bottle in the sun. 
When dry, remove the lace from the bottle and roll 
it round a wide ribbon-block; or lay it in long folds, 
place it within a sheet of smooth white paper, and 
press it in a large book for a few days. 





New Sryzes or Ripine Hasirs.—Riding on 
horseback has become, of late years, even more 
fashionable in France than here. Consequently in 
Paris, great care and attention are bestowed by the 
tailors, on the make of the habits, which partake, in 
their decorations, of the present extravagant style 
of costame. “Many of the riding-habits,” says a 
correspondent of a daily journal, “are copied from 
the portraits in the gallery of Versailles, of the 
reigns of Louis X{II and Louis XV. I have lately 
seen one of the last mentioned era destined for one 
of the ladies of the court. It is composed of green 
cloth trimmed with gold lace, the body fastened 
from the throat to the waist by gold buttons, and 
brandenbourgs of gold lace ornamenting the corsage. 
The lappets are very long, and the gold lace is 
sewed flat round the pockets. The tight sleeves, 
with escutcheon cuffs, are sufficiently short to admit 
of the white under-sleeves forming a puff round the 
waist. A ruff plated ala Henri Quatre stands about 


TABLE. 


Batu or Toovsaxp Frowers.—Messrs. Fetridge 
& Co., Nos. 5 State, and 72 Washington, streets, 
Boston, advertise a wash for removing tan, pimples, 
and freckles from the face, under the poetical name 
of “The Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” They offer 
a reward of five hundred dollars to any person, who 
can produce an article, equal to “The Balm,” for 
beautifying the skin. The price is one dollar a 
$ bottle, or fifty cents a half bottle. Remittances 
may be made from the country, when the bottle, or 
bottles, will be sent by return of express. Messrs. 
Fetridge & Co. announce, in a card before us, that 
if, in such cases, the article does not prove satisfac- 
tory, the money will be returned. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


$ The Works of Shakspeare. Reprinted from the 
§ Newly-Discovered folio of 1632 in possession of J. 
; Payne Collier. Nos. I, II, Ill, IV and V. New 
York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber—In a former 
number of this Magazine, we spoke at large on the 
merit of these emendations. We are glad to see 
‘that Mr. Redfield has thus early begun an edition 
j of Shakspeare, with the corrections inserted in the 
text: if we may venture a prediction, ten copies of 
this edition will hereafter be sold, to one copy of 
any other. In fact, every lover of Shakespeare, no 
matter how many other editions he may have, must 
{ possess himself of this, or want the most perfect of 
; all the editions. The whole work is to be completed 
{in sixteen weekly parts, each part to contain about 
; sixty-four pages, and to be sold at twenty cents only. 
‘ A portrait of Shakspeare on steel, a vignette title- 
{ page, and a fac simile of the old folio will be given, 
{in future numbers, as illustrations. The type is 
{ large and clear, and set in doubie columns like this 
; Magazine, so that compactness and elegance are 
‘realized. Subscriptions, either for a single number, 
‘ or for the entire set, are received in Philadelphia by 
‘ W. B. Zeiber, to whom they may be sent by mail, or 
otherwise, with a certainty of their receiving punc- 
tual attention. 

Life and Letters of Stephen Olin, D. D., LL.D. 2 
vols. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The late Dr. 
Olin was a man whose reputation, disdaining the 








t tetters of a single sect, extended through all the 


churches in America. The present work presents a 
lucid account of his life. Liberal use has been made 
of his correspondence, and with an excellent result. 





two inches above the collar; the costume is com- { We see the Christian, the minister, the husband, and 
pleted by a black beaver hat, looped at both sides {the friend, as developed by his own letters, written 
with a gold band and a black feather, fastened in {in the free confidence of private intercourse. It is 
front, passing round the crown and drooping be- {a capital memoir. A good likeness accompanies the 
hind.” { work. 
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English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. By 


W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. —We have here the series of lectures, which 
Thackeray, during last winter, delivered in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. The lecture on 
“Charity and Humor,” which was written for a spe- 
cial occasion in New York, and which contains the 
celebrated eulogium on Dickens, is also included in 
the volume. The thousands, who were deprived of 
the pleasure of hearing these lectures, will hail the 
appearance of this book with delight. Even those 
who listened to them, remembering the rare intel- 
lectual banquet they afforded, will seek to renew 
their gratification, by adding the work to their 
library. Swift, Addison, Congreve, Pope, Steele, 
Sterne and Goldsmith, live again in these pages. 
No one can call himself, or herself, familiar with 
the eighteenth century, who has not read these lec- 
tures, and even studied them. The volume is pub- 
lished in neat style. 


The Old Forest Ranger ; or, Wild Sports in India. 
By Walter Campbell. 1 vol. New York: Stringer 
& Townsend.—The authorship of this volume is full 
of inspiration. One absolutely partakes of the wild 
excitement of the hunt, sees the glowing scenery, 
and looks upon the burning skies of the East, while 
reading it. Herbert, a sportsman heart and soul, is 
the editor, and the book is rich in engravings. But 
its crowning beauty is the typography. We really 
have seen nothing this year more beautiful. It is 
an honor, and will be a profit, to these enterprising 
publishers, that they are getting out books from the 
very best authors almost exclusively now, and get- 
ting them out in the best fashion too. Success to 
them! Their taste and enterprise deserve it. 


The Boyhood of Great Men. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The idea of this book is a 
capital one, and capitally has it been carried out. 
Nothing stimulates a lad like stories of the boyhood 
of men who have become great. The early lives of 
Scott, Gibbon, Mansfield, Canning, Johnson, Nelson, 
and others, are told, in these pages, in a deeply in- 
teresting style. The book has, however, one serious 
fault. Its subjects are too exclusively English. Not 
a single American is contained in its list. Yet surely 
the early lives of Franklin, Rittenhouse, Sherman, 
Jackson, and others, are both absorbing and instruc- 
tive. The volume is neatly printed. 


Civil Wars and Monarchy in France. By Leopold 
Ranke. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The historian of the Popes has found, in this new 
theme, a subject worthy of his powers. The theme 
has also obtained, in its chronicler, a writer adequate 
to its treatment. The particular period of French 
annals chosen by Professor Ranke is the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, so that the work might, 
more justly, have been called the history of the re- 
ligious wars of France. It is a noble work, and will 
become a standard one. The translation is by M. 
A. Garrey. 





Six Years Later; or, The Taking of the Bastile. 
By Alexander Dumas. Vol. II, Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—The concluding portion of this thrilling 
romance has just been translated, and is now issued 
by T. B. Peterson in a style to match the former 
volumes of the series. It will be recollected that 
“Six Years Later” is the conclusion of the “ Memoirs 
of a Physician,” of which the principal personage is 
Cagliostro, other prominent figures being Marie An- 
toinette, the Cardinal de Rohan, and the Duc de 
Richelieu. The events of this volume, as of the 
preceding ones, are historical. But Dumas manages 
to render his historical novels more interesting than 
those entirely fictitious; and this without departing 
from the accredited narratives of the age of which 
he writes. P 


Home Pictures. By Mrs, Mary Andrews Denison. 
l vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—In this de- 
lightful volume, we have a series of pictures of home, 
as if written by a lady from the country, married 
to a city merchant. Mrs. Denison is one of the 
editors of the Boston “Olive Branch,” and has earned 
an enviable fame as a popular writer. Most of the 
present book has appeared in that paper already; 
but the sketches have been thoroughly revised, and 
moreover will amply repay even a second perusal. 


Carlotina and the Jesuite. 1 vol. New York: J. 
S. Taylor.—We learn that this book is meeting with 
a rapid sale, and has gone to a second edition. With 
some minor faults, it has touches of real genius, and 
pictures that nothing but an artist, either with pen 
or pencil, could have drawn. The Italian scenery 
is natural as nature itself. For a man who does not 
write in his mother tongue, the style of this book is 
remarkably correct. 


The Old House by the River. By the author of the 
“ Owl Creek Letters.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—The style of this volume reminds us of 
Washington Irving. The book is full of charming 
pictures of rural life; while a fine sense of the moral, 
atid even of the religious, sentiment, pervades its 
pages. The scene is laid on Long Island. We re- 
commend the volume to all readers of taste. 

7ild Oats, Sown Abroad; or, On and Off Sound- 
ings. By a Gentleman of Leisure. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This work comes to us highty re- 
commended. We have not, however, had time yet 
to peruse it ourselves; but shall endeavor to do so 
before our next number appears. It is handsomely 
printed, and bound in embossed cloth. 

Vivian Grey. By B. D’Ieraeli. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—We are glad to see this brilliant 
novel republished, especially in so cheap, yet neat a 
style. At its original appearance it produced a sen- 
sation almost as great as Ivanhoe, and indeed laid 
the foundation of the fame to which its author has 
subsequently risen. 

Mary Moreton. By T.S8. Arthur. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—A story of American life, turning 
on a broken promise. It is published in cheap style. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Imitation of Preserved Ginger.—Procure some very 
young carrots of a yellow color; well scrape, and cut 
them in halves, and then cut in the shape of the 
cloves of West India preserved ginger; parboil care- 
fully, not to allow them to break or lose their shapes; 
drain well from water and set them on the back of 
a seive all night. Next day weigh them and put 
them into a stewpan with their own weight of syrup 
of ginger, and let it simmer gently, over a slow fire, 
for four hours. Fill the preserve pots, taking care 
to distribute the vegetables and the liquor in fair 
proportions. Tie down with bladder, and let the 
jars stand on the hob for a couple of days. This 
preserve improves by keeping. 

To Dry Flowers.—A great many flowers may be 
completely dried, with all their colors preserved, by 
burying them for some time in hot sand; place the 
flowers erect in a vessel capable of bearing heat, 
and pour hot sand around them so as not to disturb 
their shapes. Put in an oven gently heated, and 
keep them there till they are thoroughly dried. 

To Take Fresh Paint out of a Coat.—Take imme- 
diately a piece of cloth, and rub the wrong side of 
it on the paint spot. If no other cloth is at hand, 
part of the inside of the coat-skirt will do. This 
simple application will generally remove the paint 
when quite fresh. Otherwise, rub some ether on the 
spot with your finger. 

To Iron Silk.—Silk cannot be ironed smoothly, so 
as to press out all the creases, without first sprinkling 
it with water, and rolling it up tightly in a towel, 
letting it rest for an hour or two. If the iron is in 
the least too hot, it will injure the color, and it should 
first be tried on an old piece of the same silk. 

American Honey Wine.—Honey, twenty pounds; 
cider, twelve gallons—ferment; then add of rum and 
brandy, each, half a gallon, red or white tartar dis- 
solved, six ounces; bitter almonds and cloves, of 
each, quarter of an ounce. 

Chinese Cement.—Dissolve shellac in enough recti- 
fied spirits to make it the consistence of molasses. 
Used to mend glass, china, or fancy wooden orna- 
ments. 

The warmth of the hands in working silk em- 
broidery may be vvviated by washing them in hot 
water with a good deal of bran init. Use an ivory 
thimble. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fie. 1.—GeENTLEMAN’s SHooTING Jacket of green 
and black striped cassimere. Pantaloons of dark 
green plaid, and white felt hat. 

Fie. u.—A Wacxine Dress ror THE COUNTRY OR 
Sea-Sing, of foulard silk, with a white ground and 
blue flowers scattered over it. Skirt full and plain. 
Mantilla of the same material as the silk, with a 
deep riband quilling around it. A bonnet of brown 
barege, slightly drawn, and having a deep cape be- 
hind to protect the neck. A bow of brown riband 
with long ends is placed just above the cape. 


GENERAL Remarxs.—There is but little change 
in the way of making dresses for August. Nearly 
all bodies are completely open down the front. When 
a lady does not adopt this style, she has no alterna. 
tive but to have a high body with three plaits in the 
side. We see very few just now that do not belong 
to one or other of these categories. 

Dresses for out-of-doors should have the waist 
round, with very little tendency to form a point; 
they have lappets which are often trimmed with 
deep lace, the scolloped edges of which reach down 
to the top of the first flounce on the skirt. 

Bows are quite the rage at the present time; they 
are stuck on habit-shirts, between the opening of the 
body, on the sleeves, on the skirts, in fact every 
where. It is a fine thing for the riband weavers, for 
never have their beautiful productions been more 
lavishly employed. 

Tue remark respecting ribbon may be applied 
with equal justice to all kinds of trimmings, for 
dress-makers now use them lavishly; ribbons, lace, 
galloons, fringes, embroideries, are blended to form 
most charming dresses. Wide ribbons for sashes 
are also very much worn. 

Pexisses made in muslin are well adapted for the 
country or the sea-side. There are several of plain 
muslin, trimmed at the bottom with a wide flounce 
in deep pointed scollops descending to the knee. 
Above this flounce is another, half the depth. A 
bouillonne of muslin, with a covered ribbon run 
through it, is placed on the top of each flounce, and 
trims the front edges of the pelisse, the shoulder 
seams and round the throat. The sleeves, which 
are rather large and only reach to the elbow, are 
trimmed with two flounces; the bottom one falling 
as low as the hand, fastened upon the inside of 
the arm with a bow. Below the bouillonne which 
encircles the shoulder is a deep flounce, forming a 
pelerine, and reaching the trimming on the sleeves. 
The front trimming lessens as it approaches the 
throat, and is slightly gathered. There are others 
of embroidered batiste, trimmed with three rows of 
Valenciennes lace. 

Many of these pelisses have hoods, which cover 
the neck-piece and form a pelerine trimmed with a 
very deep lace, which serve as a vest when the hood 
is raised over the head; they are lined with pink or 
blue taffeta, and are exceedingly handsome; but the 
height of elegance is to have them lined with pink 
or blue gauze. 

Lace is used on everything on which it is pos- 
sible to place it. Were all the lace now worn at 

Paris sewed into one piece, it would be large enough 
to make a veil for the world. Ladies are covered 
with it: lace mantillas, lace flounces, lace sleeves, 
lace shawls. Some flounces are almost deep enough 
to pass for skirts, which is perhaps owing to the 
recent introduction of Cambrai lace, the prodigy of 
the nineteenth century. The Cambrai lace and 
guipure are both exceedingly cheap, though stronger 
than the others; they are made of the very finest 





materials, and by machinery. 
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